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Dr. ROOKE S 
ANTI-LANCET 


All who wish to preserve health 
and thus prolong life, should read 
Dr. Rooke’s Anti-Lancet, or Handy 
Guide to Domestic Medicine, which 
can be had GRATIS from any 
Chemist, or POST FREE from 
Dr. Rooke, Scarborough, England. 

Concerning this book, which con- 
tains 172 pages, the late eminent 
author, Sheridan Knowles, ob- 
served :—“ Jt will be an incalculable 
boon to every person who can read 








CROSBY'S 


BALSAMIC 


COUGH ELIXIR 


Is specially recommended by several emi- 
nent Physicians, and by Dr. ROO 
Scarborough, England, Author of the 
* Anti-Lancet.” 


It has been used with the most signal 
success for Asthma, Bronchitis, Consump- 
tion, Coughs, Influenza, Consumptive 
Night Sweats, Spitting of Blood, Short- 
ness of Breath, and Affections of the 
Throat and Chest. 


Sold in Bottles, at 1s. 9(., 48. 6d., and 
11s. each, by all respectable Chemists, 
and wholesale by JAMES M. CROSBY, 
Chemist, Scarborough, England. 


@@ Invalids should read Crosby’s Prize 
Treatise on ‘‘ DISEASES OF THE LUNGS 
AND AIR-VESSELS,” a copy of which can 
be had Gratis of all Chemists. 








IN return for a ten- 


und note, free and 


safe per post, one of BENNETT’S LADY’S 
GOLD WATCHES, perfect for time, beauty, 
and workmanship, with keyless action, air 


tight, dam 
side, London. 


tight, and dust tight. 6s, Cheap- 
Good chains at manufac- 


turers’ prices. P.O.O. John Bennett. 
Bennett’s Keyless Half Chronometers for gentlemen, in gold, 10 to 40 gs.; 
ditto, in silver, 13 to 25 gs.; ditto, for ladies, with richly engraved gold cases 


and dials, from 


to 30 5 
20 BENNETT'S MODEL WATCH 


Is a combination of all the recent improvements for performance taste, and 
economy, securing to the wearer the indispensable comfort of perf ct time. 


In Silver, 
Guineas 
3 to S- 


5 to 10. 


or 
Horizontal Esc 
jewelled in 4, 6, or 8 holes. 
London-made Lever | 
Escapement, jewelled in 
4, 6, 8, or 10 holes. 


apement, 


Gold Cases. 
Guineas. 
5 to 12. 


To to 20. 


BENNETT, 65 & 64, CHEAPSIDE. 
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FURNISH YOUR HOUSE THROUGHOUT. 


OETZMANN & CO., 


67, 69, 71, 73, 77, HAMPSTEAD ROAD, 


Near Tottenham Court Road, London. 


CARPETS, FURNITURE, BEDDING, 
Drapery, Ironmongery, China, Glass, &c. 














A Descriptive Catalogue (the best Furnishing Guide extant) Post Free on application. 





Cigarettes, and all other forms for Smoking or Inhalation, 
GROWN AND PREPARED BY 


43, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, and sold by them and all Chemists. 





Gee ewer PAINT 


Patronised by the QUEEN and H.R.H. the PRINCE OF WALES. 
Is extensively used tor 


ALL KINDS OF OUT-DOOR WORK. 


It is especially applicable to 


WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, AND GOMPO. 


2 cwt. Free to all Stations. 
Patterns and Testimonials sent Post-free. 


WALTER CARSON AND SONS, 


LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C., 
And 21, BACHELOR’S WALK, DUBLIN. 
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soHN HEATH 
faces 


OBL/QUE MIB _ TURNED UP NIB 


WILL SUIT EVERY HAND 
in 6° 1/*BoxEs AT ALL STATIONERS. 
BY POST FOR 70R13 STAMPS 


BIRMINGHAM 


U6E ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


The Queen's Laundress uses no other. 


MAKE NO MISTAKE, DEAR GEORGE! 
You cannot do better than read read carefully, 
, and attentively, 


THE MAGIC , MIRROR THE 
~~ MARVEL OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
IMMEDIATELY. IT CONCERNS EVERYBODY. 
Sent fees to fo any address for 6 stamps. 
Offices, Sheffield. 


90000 cold th Goven Buenas 1830. 


NICHOLS’ FOOD OF HEALTH. 


Nutritious and Delicious. 

A Breakfast and Supper Dish. 
Invaluable for persons with weak digestion. 
A perfect diet for children. 

Prevents the need of aperients. 

Purifies the Blo 
E igitpenen pee pound. Sold by Grocers and 
hemists everywhere. 
Wholesale Agents, FRANKS & Co., 
14, Little Tower Street, London. 


DAVENPORT’S PATENT FASTENING 
FOR DOORS AND GATES. 


“ a'e Sih 
in many 
Engineer. 

= ‘Ought to come 
8 eral 

“N © springs ; ‘self- 

‘ closings fitted by 
In best malleable i een, for field 48s. 

; yard, garden di loors, 26s. ; a gate, po 
ments, from 8s.; brass, 18s. One or more may 
be had at same prices. Price list post 
se DAVENPORT, Patentee and Sole Manufacturer, 

40, Wilson Street, Finsbury, London, E.C. 


























THE 


UNMISTAKABLE TRUE 
NORTH COMPASS 


Is now ready for'sale. Full 
description, with engravings, 
gratis and post free. 


i Prices from 4s. 4s. 6drto 33s 


L. CASELUA, 
147, HOLBORN BARS, E.C. 





ADES; or, The State and Abode 
of the Dead. :By the Rev. GEORGE 
BARTLE, D.D.., Principal of Freshfield College, 
Liverpool. Fifth Edition, 5s. 
“ A book of profound and thrilling interest.”— 
Christian Age. 


London: Longmatis & Co., Paternoster Row. 





DRY CLOSETS, 
For Earth, Ashes, or Charcoal. 


PATENTEE AND MANUFACTURER 


JOHN PARKER, Builder, Woodstock, Oxford. 
At the London International Exhibition, 1874, 
the Royal Albert Medal was awarded for these 
Closets, and the Social Science Association gave 
a Certificate of Merit. Write for prospectus—they 

are the cheapest and the best Dry Closets made. 





ARIEL BICYCLE, 


HE lightest, etrongest, sai safest, swiftest, easiest, 

and most elegant 

Bicycle made. rei particulars free on applica- 

tion to Haynes & Jerreris (Sole Manufacturers 

of Smith & ag OS Patent Bicycle and Lever 
‘ension Wheels), Ariel Works, Coventry. 








SIR J. PAXTON’S HOTHOUSES 
FOR THE MILLION. 


LLUSTRATED Price List free. Conserva 

tories, &c., built to architect’s plans, or designs 

"estimates en to rough sketches, 

with sizes required. ting. apparatus fixed 

complete.—Hrrkeman & Morton, 14, Tichborne 

Pamphlet aith Quadrant, London, W.—A 
with illustrations, post free, 3d. 





TO AUTHORS. 


Messrs. GRANT & Co., 


PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS, 


72 to 7@,. TURNMIDL STREET, E.C., 


Are preparéd to undertaké’ the PRINTING 
and PUBLISHING of ILLUSTRATED* and 
other WORKS in every department of literature 
Terms and particulars on application. 





——_— 
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RIMMEL'S: GHOICE PERFUMERY AND ELEGANT NOVELTIES, 


RIMMEL’S FRAGRANT PERFUMES, Star of India, Ihlang- 
Ihlang, White Rose, Jockey Club, &c., from 2s. 6d. 
RIMMEL’S TOILET VINEGAR, highlyrefreshing and salubrious, 
Is., 2s.-6d., and §s. 
RIMMEL’S. PURE WHITE GLYCERINE SOAP, 6d, and ts. 
Mle RIMMEL’S STIMULUS, to promote the growth of the Hair, 2s. 6d. 
* RIMMEL’S ;AQUADENTINE, to whiten the teeth and refresh the 
mouth, 2s. 6d, 
RIMMEL’S VELVETINE, a refined imperceptible Toilet Powder, 
Is. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 
RIMMEL’S PHOTOGHROME, to restore grey hair to its original colour, 3s. 6d. 
RIMMEL’S FANCY CRACKERS, most original and amusing, from 2s. per dozen. 


EUGENE. RIMMEL, Perfumer to H.R.H. the Princess of WALES, 06, Strand; 128, —~ Street ; 
24, Cornhill, London; 76, King’s Road, Brighton; and 17, Boulevard des Italiens, Paris. 


BORWICK’S GOLD MEDAL: 
BAKING POWDER. 


Has been awarded THREE GOLD MEDALS for its superiority over all others, 
Makes Delicious Bread, Plum-Puddings, and all kinds of Pastry, Light, Sweet, and Digestible. 
Sold everymhere in 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d. packets ; ‘and 6d., 1s., 28. 6d., and 58, boxes. 


= 


———————— | THE GREATEST WONDER 


HOLLOWAY S PILLS |iepeanepecennenammanene 


These Famous and Unrivalled Pills PURIFY THE BLOOD, act most 

powerfully, yet soothingly, on the LIVER and STOMACH, giving TONE, 

ENERGY, and VIGOUR te these great MAIN SPRINGS of LIFE. Are 

wonderfully efficacious in all ailments incidental to Females, Young or 

Old, and as a Family Medicine, they should be in every househoid. 
A BOOK FOR THE ANGLING SEASON. 


WATERSIDE SKETCHES. 


In 1 Vol, fancy boards, 2s, ; in cloth, bevelled edges, extra gilt; gilt top; 3s. 6d. 
London: GRANT & Co., 72 to 78, Turnmill Street, E.C. 


CLIF TON-DOWN HOTEL, 


The popularity of this Hotel has compelled the Proprietors to extend the accommodation by t! ¢ 
addition of several Bédrooms, Ladies’ Drawing Roems, a Suite of Apartments for Wedding Break- 
fasts, Ball Suppers, &c., &c. . Visitors will dind all the comforts of home, witb fixed and moderat,. 
charges. The situation of the Hotel is unrivalled, being on the Downs, and withia ten minutes’ walk 
ef the new Clifton- Down Railway Station. 

N.B.—Front this Hotel the following Trips are easy, returning to the Hotel the same day:—Chep 
stow Castle, the Wynd Cliff, Tintern Abbey, Wells Cathedral, Glastorbury Tor, Bath, Weston-super- 
Mare, Clevedon, Portishead, Cardiff, Newport; and Channel Docks. D,. GITTENS, Manager. 

Clifton Hotel Company (Limited). 
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Now ready, in 1 Vol., 8vo, price 6s., a Popular Edition of 


OLYMPIA: A ROMANCE. 


By R. E. FRANCILLON, 


AUTHOR OF “A DOG AND HIS SHADOW,” ‘{EARL’S DENE,” “PEARL AND 
EMERALD,” ZELDA’S FORTUNE, &c., &c. 

Saturday Review.—* The leading idea of Mr. Francillon’s book has one great merit— 
that of novelty.” 

Morning Post,—“ Mr. Francillon’s novel is original, and its moral tone is high, the 
plot well managed, and the style good.” 

Daily News.—“ One quality which distinguishes this novel is the individuality and 
strength of its characters,” 

Globe—* Vhis is one of the best novels produced during the present year,” 

Graphic.— The strong interest and animation of this powerful story, an interest and 
animation which never flag from the opening scene to the final fall of the 
curtain, will doubtless form its chief attraction for the mass of readers.” 

Examiner.—“ It is a story which every one should read, both for its own sake and its 
author’s. 

The World.—* Should be the joy of many a jaded patron of the local circulating library.” 

Vanity Fair,—** Nothing can be more quaint or more fantastical than the character of 
Olympia Westwood The whole book is one of considerable interest.” 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, Third Edition, 3 Vols., 31s. 6d., 


Mr. JUSTIN McCARTHY’S 


DEAR LADY DISDAIN. 


Athenaum.—“ It is absurd to judge of such a book from the same standpoint as 
that from which we start to estimate the merits or vices of the mass of the 
novels which come before us.” 


THE BOOK OF MENUS. 


By FIN BEC, 


AUTHOR OF “THE EPICURE’S YEAR BOOK,” ‘‘ THE CUPBOARD PAPERS,” &C. 

A handsome volume in cloth gilt, gilt edges, with coloured frontispiece, demy 8vo, 

printed on toned paper, price 10s. 6d. 

Among the heads of Contents are :—Fin Bec’s Introduction; on Dinners and Dinner- 
Giving ; the Wine-Cellar ; Royal Menus; Shakspere Dinners; Ceremonial Entertain 
ments ; City Menus; Whitebait Menus; Menus for all the Year Round; Fin Bec’s 
Scr: p-Book. 

Lloyd's Newspaper.—“ The reader must not take fright and think the book specially 
designed for great kitchens and yer establishments ; its advice will, on 
the contrary, be perfectly applicable to the most modest middle-class homes.” 

Illustrated London News.—* ‘Fin Bec,’ it may be unconsciously, while instructing us 
as to what we should eat and drink, teaches us likewiSe what we should avoid.” 


THE ORIGINAL. 


By THOS. WALKER, M.A. 
New Library Edition, 2 Vols., price 21s. 
Edited, with Notes and Biographical Sketches, by BLANCHARD JERROLD. 


** Many persons will recur with interest to Walker’s pleasant ages.”’—A thenaum. 
** A pleasant old age and a pleasant author in truth.” —7he World. 
** Will be welcomed by all who value good taste and shrewd sense.”— Graphic. 














London: GRANT & Co., Turnmill Street, E.C. 
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MUSGRAVE & Co., Limited, 
BELFAST. 


eer et “i ROS ili linens as 
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In building new Stables, or refitting old ones, it is a matter of the utmost importance to pore the 
internal iron fittings with very great care, giving particular attention to strength and durability as 
well as design. If the stable be judiciously fitted, the health, safety, and comfort of the horse is 
ensured so lon we as the building lasts. 

MUSGRA & Co. have given this subject many years’ careful consideration, resulting in a class 
of fittings — much superior to (whsle not more expensive thau) anything hitherto produced; and 
Se have great pleasure in coins that this superiority in their work is now so acknowledged that 

SGRAVE’S" PATENT FITTINGS were selected in preference to all others for all the new 
cables that — Ly erected for their Royal Highnesses the Prince of Wales and Duke of Edin- 
burgh Guiog Se last ten years. They have also been adopted by the principal nobility and gentry 
throughout the kingdom. 

The subjects of Drainage and Ventilation have been closely studied, and MUSGRAVE & Co. will 
be glad to furnish full particulars of their improved system on application. 

Priced Catalo; 1 copiously illustrated, containing a great amount of useful information on the 
above subject, will be forwarded on application to 


MUSGRAVE & Co., LIMITED 
ANN STREET IRONWORKS AND GROMAC FOUNDRY, 
BELFAST. 


VOSE'S PATENT HYDROPULT. 


A PORTABLE FIRE ANNIHILATOR. 


The best article ever invented for watering gardens, &c., weighs but 8 lbs.,and will throw water 50 feet 


Loysel’s Patent Hydrostatic Tea and 
Coffee Percolators. 


These Urns are elegant in form, are the most efficient ones yet introduced, and effect a saving of 
er cent. The 7%mes newspaper remarks :—“ M. Loysel’s hydrostatic machine for making tea or 
ee is justly considered as one of the most pao. inventions of its kind.”’ 
SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE IRONMONGERS. 


Manufacturers—GRIFFITHS & BROWETT, Birmingham; 12, Moorgate 
Street, London; and 25, Boulevard Magenta, Paris. 


SULPHINE,—This new and invaluable Medicine strikes at the root of 
numerous diseases, by destroying the vitality of the germs which enter our system, to- 
gether with the food we eat, the beverages we drink, and the air we breathe ; it prevents 
undue fermentation of the food in ithe stomach, and thereby cures flatulent indigestion 
and all their attendant ills. 

SULPHINE is also of the greatest service for the cure of Sore Throat and 
Bronchial A ffecti for which it should be used as a gargle. 

SULPHINE is the best application for Wounds and Skin Diseases, to which, 

after bathing with warm water, the Sulphine should be applied with a piece of soft linen 
or a sponge. 


SULPHINE is not } purgative in its action and its peculiar flavour is not un- 
palata 
r PHINE i “prepared solely by the Proprietors, WILLIAM BAILEY 


N, whose signature is affixed to each bottle. 
ULPHINE — be had of all Chemists, price 1s. and 2s. per bottle, and 
Wholesale of the Manufacturers, WILLIAM BAILEY and SON, Chemical Works, 
Wolverhampton. 
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OSLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 


WALL LIGHTS AND LUSTRES, 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE §& ORMOLU, 
Kerosene, Moderator, and other Lamps for India and Home use. 


TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 


Export and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 











AAA AA ARAAA 


LONDON.—Show Rooms, 45, Oxford Street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM.—Mantfactory and Show Rooms, Broad Street. 


VERY LADY should ask for Binns’ Patent Alexandra Silk Diamond 
Trimming Cord. Very striking and pleasing to the eye. Equal in appearance 
to a string of pearls, rubies, or emeralds. The newest and most tasteful novelty 
of the present age. Rich, Lustrous, and Chaste. Used extensively by the leading 
Houses in Paris and London for trimming Dresses, Mantles, Jackets, Opera 
Cloaks, Bonnets, Hats, and also for all kinds of Embroidery and Fancy 
Work. Made in various sizes in all colours and combinations. Sold by all Drapers, 
Milliners, and at all Fancy Repositories. Manufactured solely by Binns’ Patent 
Endless Band Company, Limited, Oak Mills, Low Moor, near Bradford, Yorkshire 
who are also sole Patentees of The Patent Victoria Endless Window Blind 
Cord, made without knot, tie, or joining of any kind, and The Patent Albert 
Diamond Picture Cord. 


TURKEY, INDIAN, AND PERSIAN 
CARPH'TS, 


Manufactured for and Imported by 


WATSON, BONTOR, & CO., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
AND H.B.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 


And makers of Superior HAND-LOOM CARPETS, in patterns of their own exclusive designs, and 
suitable for every style of decoration. 


Nos. 35 and 36, OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, wW. 
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“IN PASTURES GREEN” 


Is the title of 2 complete Story which will appear in the AUGUST Number of 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, by Mr. CHARLES GIBBON, 
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CALVERT’S N° 5 CARBOLIC ACID, 


Silver Medal, Paris, 1867. 
Silver Medal, Naples, 1871. 
Gold and Silver Medals, Havre, 1868. 
Dipléme d’Honneur, Santiago. 
Dipléme d’Excellence, Amsterdam. 
Gold Medal, Moscow, 1872. 
Juror, Vienna, 1873. 











It is a highly concentrated and purified pate. of guaranteed strength. In weak 
solutions (1 acid to 100 water) it is the best known preventive of infection or contagion, 
it at once arrests all kinds of putrefactive change, and destroys a// the lower forms 
of insect or vegetable life. The Acid is specially valuable for destroying weeds on gar- 
den walks and arresting decay of animal or vegetable matter, as well as for preventing 
the encroachments into Dwellings, Gardens, &c., of insects and reptiles, all of which 
dread the odour of Carbolic Acid that will emanate freely when the diluted Acid is 
sprinkled about the infested places. 


Sold in Bottles, 4 1b. 1s., Ub. 1s. 6d.; 4, 4, and 1 Gallon Tins, at 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., and 
7s. 6d. each; and in Bulk, 6s. per gallon. Special rates for 10 gallons and upwards. 


F. C. CALVERT & Co., Bradford, Manchester, 


Original Manufacturers of Carbolic Acid for Surgical, Medicinal, and Disinfecting purposes, Carbolic 
Acid Soaps, Carbolic Acid Sheep- Dipping Fluid, and Carbolic Acid Powder, and Sole Purveyors of 
Carbolic Acid Disinfectants for use in Her Majesty’s Army and Navy, Emigrant and Passenger Ships, 
Convict Prisons, Indian Government, &c., &c. 








MR. BUCHANAN’S POEMS. 





Now first collected, in 3 Vols., each price 6s., 


THE POETICAL WORKS 


ROBERT BUCHANAN. 


*,* Each volume is complete in itself and sold separately, the first with a Steel 
Portrait of the Author, These volumes contain the works previously published under 
the titles of ‘“‘ Undertones,” ‘‘ Idyls and Legends of Inverburn,” ‘“‘ London Poems,” 
** Book of Orm,” &c. &c., together with much matter now printed for the first time. 





NOTICES OF THIS EDITION. 

“To our mind, after long knowledge of some of these poems, they seem to us nearly perfect ot 
their kind, realistic and idealistic alike in the highest sense. : Nor has the voice of dumb, wistful 
yeaning in man towards something higher—of er | such as the brute creation seemed to show 
in the Greek period towards the human—found as yet any interpreter equal to Mr. Buchanan.”’— 


Spectator. 

“* We feel the pathos of his trust in that unseen beneficence of which his poetry is designed to be 
the reverential vindication If Mr. Buchanan dreads the effacement of the Celt in the Greek, he 
yet cannot always divest himself of a perhaps unconscious kinship with A®schylus.”—Safurday 
Review. 

“« Few understand like Buchanan how to fathom and interpret the nature of Woman. . . . That 
in Buchanan’s breast the heart of the ple beats, that he knows how to feel with the poor and 
suffering, and has surrounded their feelings, thoughts, and habits with new gleams of poesy, are facts 
which forbid that he should ever become a ‘ Drawing-Room Poet,’ a poet for fine ladies. He is so 
much the surer of our sympathy and our admiration.” —Dze Wage (Berlin). 

“ By students of poetry this collected edition of the works ada true poet will be warmly welcomed 
and prized.”—Nonconformist. 


London: HENRY S. KING & CO. 
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LOVE IN IDLENESS. 
BY JUSTIN McCARTHY, AUTHOR OF “DEAR LADY DISDAIN.” &e. 


YO » NE day Mr. Stephen Acton, a literary man and a 
A@Setah\. bachelor, living in lodgings in the Piccadilly neighbour- 

KC ‘9 hood, found it forced upon his attention that he could 

SEZ not sleep any longer at the right time and was terribly 
tempted to fall asleep at the wrong time. When he went to bed at 
some advanced hour of the morning he became remorselessly wakeful 
and tossed and tumbled, and once or twice when sitting at dinner in 
very pleasant society his eyes closed and he became for a moment or 
two—only that much—positively unconscious. Nobody noticed the 
fact but himself. He did not like it. He seemed to receive for the 
first time a hint that he too was mortal. Never before had sleep 
appeared to him in any other light than as a condition which a man 
accepted when he had nothing better to do and which he 
came out of when the occupations of life began again. It was 
to him like his cold bath, which he got in and out of when 
he pleased and thought no more about. Or it was, according to 
Sancho Panza’s illustration, like the garment which he put off and on 
at his convenience. Many a time had Mr. Stephen Acton said of 
himself, in the words of Dr. Johnson, that he went to bed in order 
that his friends might sleep. 

Among his friends was an eminent physician. Mr. Acton consulted 
him and received a decisive answer ; “ You must give up work and 
play alike and go out of town to the quietest place that can be found, 
and stay there at least two or three months.” 


“My dear fellow, there’s nothing the matter with me,” Stephen 
VoL. XVIL., N.S. 1876. B 
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said. “Look at that chest!” He smote his broad breast 
defiantly. 

“Nothing much the matter with you now ; but there will be if you 
don’t do as I tell you. It’s only a matter of time. If you don’t 
believe me ask Dr. Lawrence.” 

Mr. Acton did ask Dr. Lawrence, and got the same advice. These 
medical men are all in a tale. 

For many years Mr. Stephen Acton had been London’s faithful 
lover. He had taken to town life as other men take to gambling or 
drinking. All the loves, the hopes, the ambitions, the follies of 
youth had been swallowed, buried alive for him in London. He 
came up to town to make a name, to find a career, to become a great 
author or politician, or Lord Chancellor, or something of that sort : 
and in London all he found was London. He Studied for the bar, 
but never was called. He had written, but with only moderate suc- 
cess. He had a little property—just enough to live of and get glovés 
and white ties, pay his club subscription, and have a hansom when 
he wanted one. That little patrimony was perhaps as fatal to him as 
her face was to poor Francesca. Still even that might not have proved 
fatal but for his passion for London. To dine out, to sit up until 
late at his club, to be the associate of eminent authors, artists, and 
politicians, to lounge in the parks, to “assist” at all first perform- 
ances—to feel that he was a part of London as it of him—this con- 
tented his natural desire: he asked no angel’s wing, no seraph’s fire. 
Everybody who knew him thought him a wonderfully clever fellow. 
Being much with men of distinction he came to pass fora man of 
distinction himself. Much more celebrated authors than he were not 
in society as he was. Much bigger persons in society had not written 
clever things as he had. Moreover, he was a handsome fellow, tall, 
Strong, genial, who could do almost everything and could talk to 
anybody. He had started with a splendid constitution, and therefore 
of course was careless of what he did, and especially likely to over- 
draw his natural resources. He was still much under forty years of 
age. 

For years he had not left London, in season or out of it. Why 
should he go out of town, he reasonably asked, if he preférred to 
stay intown? He had done all his travelling long ago, he said, and 
his mind was at rest on that score. London dull out of season? 
Comparatively perhaps, but far léss dull out of, than any other place 
in, season. Besides, somebody was always there. Besides, evén if 
nobody was there London itself was always to him the best of com- 
pany. A clever woman once said to him “You are in love with 
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‘London, as a schoolgirl is with her doll, only because the chance of 
being in love with anything else has not come yet. Wait awhile !” 
But that was several years ago, and he had waited very contentedly 
.and still found himself faithful to his London. 

Now he must leave her : for a little ; and she would not care! He 
‘thought of many places of exile and put them mentally away. He 
hated the idea of breaking up the dear routine of his life ; and the 
‘season was not even yet over. He did not care to return to his 
native county. He had no kith or kin there any more; but people 
would know him and bore him. They would either make too much 
of his literary repute, which to him who knew would be only ridiculous 
and humiliating ; or they would regard him as a failure—and a failure 
should never return to his birthplace. 

He remembered with pleasure a little out-of-the way fishing village 
where he had often gone in vacation times with an old companion of 
his: where they used to go for quiet reading, and where the reading 
chiefly consisted of French novels (the works of George Sand were 
thought terrible things to read in those mild days, and they were the 
fearful joy of reckless youth) ; and the quiet was made up of hare- 
brained adventures in fishing boats, tremendously long walks, and 
exhausting swims. There used to be a clean, pleasant, and orderly 
place to lodge in there. If that place were alive still it would suit 
our friend well enough, he thought, for his exile. At any rate he 
could think of no other place that promised so well. He tore him- 
self up by the roots from his London settlement, and felt as he took 
his place in the train to seek his country retreat as if he were being 
whirled vaguely into infinite space and had nothing to do any more 
with the regular world and the order of things. The impression 
perhaps grew stronger when he came to the station at which he 
was to get out—where the railway dropped him—and he found 
that he had twenty miles yet to go in order to reach his place of rest. 
“Tt is idle,” our friend thought, with a sigh, “to form any idea of 
returning. I never could do all this over again. My tomb must be 
made among the rude forefathers of this hamlet—if ever I get 
there. Why did I leave London? What matter if I couldn’t sleep? 
Better to lie awake for ever in London than to sleep away one’s exist- 
nce in a wretched hole like this, which is clearly ordained to be my 
grave.” 

Yet when he did reach the place some kindlier and more gracious 
feelings awoke in him. It was a quiet, sunny, sleepy little hamlet, 
blinking on the slope of a hill. The hill descended so quickly to the 


sea that it seemed a wonder the houses did not run down the steep 
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place and plunge into the waves. There were two parallel rows of 
houses, and the lower windows of the row behind were about on a 
level with the chimneys of the row in front. Seen from the water, an 
honest man cultivating the kitchen garden behind his house seemed 
as if he were walking on the roof of his own dwelling. 

Stephen was made particularly happy by finding that his former 
landlady was alive and blooming, and that she remembered him and 
could give him a pretty room looking on the water, with a bedroom 
attached. She was a young woman, recently married to a gardener, 
when he knew her. Now she was the mother of two pretty brown- 
skinned and shy damsels, who had lovers looking after them. The 
husband was a steady-going man, who smoked and said nothing, was 
proud of having never been in London, and was understood to have 
a good deal of money in the bank. 

If ever there was a place with absolutely nothing to do it was 
this place. When you looked out on the sea and back on the hill 
and the trees, you had seen the whole of it. Two long lanes wound 
and straggled up the hill, and you might climb them and wander in 
a little wood there if you liked. There was a rather fine demesne 
not far off which the owner hardly ever visited, and Stephen was 
told that a new and very handsome house had been built since his 
time by some rich person on some property near at hand, and that 
there were pictures there, and that his host, who did gardening there, 
could procure him admission to see the pictures if he liked. But 
Stephen had come for health and the country, not pictures, and he 
was resolved to throw himself into the very heart of the country and 
to imbibe new sources of strength from the fresh breast of Nature 
herself. He spent a whole evening in the *open air, and went to 
bed feeling as if he had been months away from London ; and could 

not sleep. 

Next morning he rose nearly as late as if he were in London, and 
lounged down to the beach. No man or mouse was there; only a 
crazy little boat moored to a stone. 

He jumped into the boat, and worked its old oars pretty vigorously 
until he had got far out from the shore. Then he undressed, and 
took a sensation-header into the water, and enjoyed a splendid swim, 
After he had had enough of this he scrambled into the boat, put on 
some of his clothes, made again a few strokes of the oars, and then 
lay down flat along the seats of the little old tub, and let her stagger 
about whither she would, while he looked up at the sky and the few 
white clouds that crossed it, and was lazy, motionless, and happy. 
This was delicious. ‘The boat rocked and turned this way and that, 
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with a listless, unsteady, and purposeless motion, corresponding with 
his own dreamy sense of flickering happiness. He felt as if he were 
a very child of Nature. His life was near its youthful sources again. 
“‘ Why, this is living!” our gentleman of the pavement exclaimed to 
himself, in rapture over his new freedom and his strange unconven. 
tional hour. 

A little wave made the boat suddenly tilt and dip and reel, and 
the momentary effect created a new picture for idle Stephen. Before 
he had only been looking up into the summer sky: the world for 
him was all sky. But now for one moment he had a glimpse of part 
of the shore, with the hill and trees, and a path losing itself among 
the trees. All in an instant a memory sprang up within him: a 
sweet, strange, piteous, ecstatic memory of youth, and summer, and 
trees, and love-making beneath the trees. Why, those trees ought 
to be sacred to him as a consecrated grove to the worshipper of a 
Pallas or a Diana—for there under those very trees he had heard the 
laugh of his first love! To be sure—he remembered all about it 
now—how did he ever come to forget it? It was up that path among 
the trees “Hey used to walk : and She had been with him in a boat on 
this very water—and once when he was tired of rowing they made a 
sort of sail of her pocket-handkerchief, which they both held out- 
spread with their hands—and they were so happy! “I wonder how 
old I was then?” our exile from London began to ask himself. 
“\Vas I ten, or fifteen, or twenty, or what? I could hardly have 
been twenty, for I came to London in—let me see: what year ?— 
and I was hardly more than twenty then. It seems a century ago. 
I wonder where She is now?” ‘Through the dense, heavy, rather 
stifling mists of the social valley in which all the mid years had been 
spent ; through nights of work and play ; through vain literary ambi- 
tions and futile successes and disappointments, and half-contented, 
half-cynical settlings-down ; through dining-rooms, drawing-rooms, 
club smoking-rooms, green-rooms, Greenwich dinners, Richmond 
dinners ; through billiards, beer, champagne, brandy-and-soda, polli- 
tical contests, the lobby of the House of Commons, the opening day 
of the Academy, and an almost_endless succession of first nights at 
play and opera, his soul mounted up again for a moment the bright 
clear hill of youth, and stood in the pure sunlight and the fresh 
breeze. 

All this was delightful in the boat, away from the houses and under 
the open sky. But when he was back again in his lodgings and had 
eaten his dinner—with uncommon appetite too—and had smoked a 
little, and evening came on, he found his own companionship a little 
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oppressive. Acton could talk to anybody, and was at home with 
everybody. He heard sounds of conversation and laughter below 
stairs; and he had indeed already divined that his hostess’s ‘little 
parlour on the ground-floor was a sort of evening rendezvous or 
club for several of the neighbours. Any company would be pleasant 
to him just then: so he went downstairs, determined to throw him- 
self in the way of being asked into the parlour, and likewise deter- 
mined, if need should be, to.go in unasked. One flight of stairs 
made the easy descent, and Stephen at once saw that there was no 
obvious reason why he or anybody else might not join the little 
company. The front door of the house stood broadly and innocently 
open to the road and the evening and the inhabitants of the place 
generally. The little parlour opened on the right of our Londoner 
as he came down the stairs, and the hall below was so small that it 
would not have been easy to say without consideration whether a 
person at the bottom of the stairs belonged te the company in the 
parlour or to the outer world. Mr. Acton had only to stand where 
he was, in fact, to become one of the company, but as his standing 
there evidenced an inclination to join in with the rest, he soon found 
himself cordially invited, and even installed in a sort of place of 
honour—a chair near a little table which had waxen flowers on it 
under a glass shade. He had then the window on his right, and the 
piano on his left, and could look straight through the parlour door. 
He was evidently in the chair of this social gathering. He was king 
of the evening, and he felt inspired by the very dignity of his posi- 
tion to demean himself like a king. 

For a moment the awe of his presence seemed in danger of 
breaking the good mirth. An alarming tendency showed itself to 
start fragmentary remarks about the weather. One undecided moment, 
one instant’s quailing before the difficulties of his situation on the 
part of Stephen Acton, and all would have been lost. The talk and 
merriment and music would have been broken into formal observa- 
tion and timid shrinking from overt acts of mirth, and the company 
would presently have begun to dissolve. But Stephen Acton was 
one of those rarely-constituted beings in whom sudden emergencies. 
always develop unexpected resources. He had heard some singing 
just as he came down, and he promptly volunteered a song. He 
wisely chose a comic song, to throw the company out of their 
momentary chill. All was right then, and he began to study his 
companions a little, keeping up, however, his talk with everybody the 
while. ‘There were the two daughters of the hostess, pretty, round- 
faced, sheepish, and giggling girls, at once proud of having lovers and 
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shy of being seen with them, each occasionally heard to interrupt 
some overture from her suitor by a whispered “ Don’t.” 

One of the young men was the son of the owner of the only place 
in the neighbourhood where horses and vehicles could be hired. It 
was understood that he went up to the Derby and to Ascot every 
year, and had even been to Punchestown, but that he was deter- 
mined to give up all that and settle down as soon as he married. 
Another was the son of the housekeeper who took care of the house 
and demesne already mentioned. A third of the company was the 
skipper of a collier which brought coals from a neighbouring port. 
A fourth kept.a general shop, to which the post office was attached. 
He always left his wife to settle up things and close the shop, and 
when she was ready she put on her bonnet and shawl and joined 
him. But she never came with him, for she said men were always in 
such a hurry and put one about so that it was better to let them go 
by themselves. 

This lady came in while Stephen was singing his second song. 
It was a sentimental song this time. One of the daughtets of the 
hostess, Miss Mary Good, liked a sentimental song of all things, 
and being spirited on by her sister and others of the company, even 
ventured to ask if Stephen would not favour them with “one of his 
own.” She was sure it would be so sweet, she said, with an air 
of appealing devotion. For it had been made known somehow that 
Mr. Acton was an author, and in the minds of the people of that 
region an author could only be a poet. They ‘could understand 
that poetry was composed out of the head of an individual man or 
woman ; but literature of any other kind, when they thought about it 
at all, they took as it came in the shape of a newspaper or a volume 
of stories or a magazine, but had no notion about its genesis. “They 
were one degree more advanced than the pretty maiden of whom 
Hoffman tells, whom he always found reading a book of his, and to 
whom he imparted one day in proud delight the fact that he was 
its author. The maiden received the confidence quite blankly. 
She had never mentally associated the existence of a book with 
the existence of a man, and she was only perplexed to no pur- 
pose. Mary and Alice Good always connected the idea of a 
poem with the idea of a person who had composed it; but, as 
regards other works of literatuge, they had no such association of 
ideas. 

Mr. Acton had only composed one poem capable of being sung 
since his boyish days, and he had put music to it himself. He had 
composed it for a special purpose, but he thought it would now 
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serve another purpose just as well. So he sang it with all possible 
tenderness of expression :— 


Love lowly lieth 

Deep in the asphodel, 

Where the breeze dieth, 

Sweet as a woven spell. 
Sigheth and sigheth— 
Tale none may tell! 


Love proudly prideth, 
Wreathed with writhen bays, 
Trembleth nor hideth 
Now with his pain and praise— 
Which more abideth, 
Love or his lays ? 


** Oh, how sweet !—how very very sweet!” murmured Miss Mary 
Good. 

“Oh, thank you!—so very much—so very very much 
mured Miss Alice. 

“ Delightful !"—“ capital !”—“ first-rate !’—went round the chorus 
of approval. 

** But I don’t understand it,” said one voice of impatience rather 
than dissent ; and there was something in the sound of the voice 
which attracted the author of the sweet poem thus called into 
question. . 

Mr. Acton had heard the postmaster’s wife come in just as he was 
beginning his song, and he glanced round and saw her. But he had 
not observed that immediately in her wake there followed a new- 
comer, whose appearance caused a little movement and hasty 
tendering of this seat and that, subdued by a peremptory motion 
for quiet on the part of the late visitor. This was the girl who now 
interrupted the chorus of praise, and who came boldly out from 
among them, the kindly eulogists, and stood near the singer. Mr. 
Acton could see through the evening dusk of the unlighted room 
that she was a pretty little girl with vivacious movements and 
sparkling eyes. 

“Don’t you understand it?” he asked with grave wonder. 

**No, I don’t. Would you sing it again, please?” This was said 
rather peremptorily. 

Stephen was much amused. “This is our saucy village critic,” 
he thought. “She has been to school at Clapham perhaps, and 
has been to the Albert Hall, and to spelling bees, and reads London 
Society, I shouldn’t wonder.” 


1? 


mur- 
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He sang the song again with all his very best expression, and the 
girl listened steadfastly. 

“Now,” he said, “ you surely understand it now — don’t 
you ?” : 

“T don’t understand one word of it—there, not one word !” 

The company seemed dismayed. 

“‘ Does that pass for poetry in London ?” the relentless little critic 
went on to ask. 

“T decline,” Mr. Acton said gravely, “to answer that question.” 

“Well, but do let me know; I don’t think it’s my stupidity. 
Would you repeat it for me, word for word ?” 

Stephen mouthed the poem grandiloquently, making immense 
emphasis here and there, and looking with a whimsical expression 
into the bright thoughtful eyes of his critic. 

“ Now?” he asked triumphantly. 

“*T don’t understand it! And I don’t believe you do!” 

Stephen laughed loudly. 

“ But do tell me—has it any meaning ?” 

“‘None whatever. Not a ray of meaning of any kind. It was 
done for the fun of the thing. But I can assure you it has been 
sung many a time with great success, and it never was found out 
by the uninitiated—until now.” 

“Why, Miss Janet, you ave so clever !” Mrs. Good declared. 

Miss Janet herself was fairly wild with delight. She insisted on 
learning the song. She had a very sweet voice, and sang with some 
mimetic power, imparting a ludicrous semblance of meaning and 
feeling to Stephen’s nonsense-words. Mr. Acton enjoyed his music- 
teaching very much indeed, but to the rest of the company it must 
have been a little dull. Their conversation dropped into whispers, 
or bubbled into broken scraps of dialogue. ‘‘Janet” did not seem 
to care about their presence or absence, and Stephen forgot them. 
They gradually melted away, and Mrs. Good, “Janet,” and Mr. 
Acton remained alone. 

“ Tt’s getting late, dear,” Mrs. Good said. 

“So it is. I must get home as fast as I can.” 

“* My old man ’ll go with you.” 

“Not he, Mrs. Good; he mustn’t be disturbed for me; and he 
shan’t. I'll run along myself.” 

“T’ll see you home,” said Stephen, starting up, “and there’s an 
end of that. You might be robbed and murdered on some of these 
roads for anything I know to the contrary.” 

“Oh no, Mr. Acton, no,” said Mrs. Good, justly proud of the 
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fair repute of her neighbourhood. “Never was such a thing known 
I do assure you.” 

The girl only laughed, and was fastening a shawl round her head 
and shoulders. The shawl was of some fleecy or woolly white stuff 
—Stephen did not exactly know what—and the dark eyes of the 
wearer sparkled and beamed from out its whiteness with a provoking 
effect. 

“ Anyhow I’m going to see her home.” 

Mrs. Good made a movement as if to demur. 

“You are not afraid Mr. Acton will rob or murder me, Mrs. 
Good?” the girl asked saucily. She clearly wanted Mr. Acton to 
be her escort. 

Mrs. Good began a few muttered remonstrances, and under pre- 
tence of pinning more securely the girl’s shawl seemed to whisper 
some caution to her, which, however, appeared to be peremptorily 
rejected. And then his young charge being evidently quite ready, 
Mr. Acton gave her his arm and they stepped forth into the open 
air. 

It was very late. It must have been quite nine o'clock. The 
people were nearly all in bed. Most of the lights were extinguished 
in the cottages. About this time in London dinner would be well 
on. Our hero would be only thinking of beginning his evening. 
Probably after he had left the place where he dined he would look 
into a drawing-room or two, or at least he would stand upon the 
stairs at one or two places. Then he would go to his club and sit 
there in the smoking-room and talk and listen to talk until he grew 
tired. Then he would go to his chambers and begin to read, or, if there 
happened to be a very industrious fit on him, he would set to work 
and write. Really, he thought to himself, the part of life worth 
having or thinking about began at the hour when most people are in 
bed in this place of his sojourn or exile, and when he had reason to 
fear that the little heart of his companion was beating with alarm 
lest she should be scolded by her people for staying out too late. 

But the girl’s alarm, if she really felt any, and if our London hero 
was not quite mistaken in fancying he heard the beating of her heart, 
did not seem to impel her to any great speed. She walked 
composedly and slowly, and talked to Mr. Acton with a curious 
blending of simplicity and self-reliance, now seeming like a child and 
now like a woman of the world. 

“T have always wanted to know an author,” she said suddenly. 
**T heard that you were an author, and so I came to see you, for I 
never saw one before. Are you a great author—are you famous? ” 
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“No,” Stephen answered with good humoured resignation. “I 
am a very small author; and not in the least famous. In fact, I 
think I am rather a faijure.” 

“ But you have written—books ?” 

“Oh yes—there’s no doubt about that. I have written—what they 
call books. The difficulty isn’t in writing them, you know.” 

“Tsn’t it? In what then?” 

“Getting people to read them, my dear child,” Stephen said, 
made carelessly familiar by the girl’s manner and her seeming child- 
ishness. She started, however, and drew her arm partly away from 
his. 

“What's the matter?” he asked. 

“Tam nota child,” she said, “and I don’t choose to be called 
so. Iam not anybody’s dear child. I won’t be spoken to in that 
sort of way.” 

“ Certainly not by me, if you don’t wish it, my ——. I mean, of 
course not; and I beg your pardon.” She quietly took his arm 
again, and they went on. “ But tell me, how old are you?” 

“ Don’t you know ”—but this time she spoke good-humouredly— 
“that that is almost as bad as calling me your dear child? It is 
telling me at once that you consider mea child. You don’t ask a 
grown woman how old she is.” 

“* Well, youdo seem very yOung to me. But that is because I am 
very old to you. I might be your father.” 

“Oh, I don’t think so at all; you seem quite young tome. But 
I'll tell you how old I am if you care to know. Iam just twenty. 
Do I look much younger than that? Tell me—I should like to 
know.” 

“ Well then, let me look at you.” 

They stood in the moonlight, and the girl threw back her shawl 
and looked up at him with eyes wherein the very insolence of self- 
satisfaction seemed to sparkle. She was indeed wonderfully pretty. 
The white forehead, the large deep eyes, the rounded and delicate 
chin, the full throat, the winsome figure all might have bewitched a 
younger man, our hero thought. But the days of such witchery were 
of course all over for him. And besides he began to fear that he 
was talking to a vain little village coquette spoiled by the calf-like 
admiration of the young boobies of the neighbourhood. 

“No,” he answered coolly, “ you don’t look quite so young as I 
thought at first. But I am not much of a judge of girls’ ages.” 

They went on for a few paces in silence, until the irrepressible 
maiden began again. 
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“Won't you tell me something about authors and London ?” 

“ Have you never been to London ?” 

“Oh yes, but I don’t know it at all. I have not gone about there 
—except where people have taken me. I should like to go among 
great authors—I have always longed to know men who were 
interesting. That’s why I wanted to see you—even before I heard 
you sing.” 

“ But I am not a great author.” 

“You are a great author to me. Any one who has written a book 
is a great author to me.” 

“Thank Heaven we have met,” said Stephen. 

“Are you really so glad? I am very very glad, if you are. It is 
a nuisance that I can’t go and talk to somebody about it and tell 
them I have met Mr. Acton, the great author—for of course I 
should call you a great author—and describe you, and all that.” 

“ And why can’t you do all that if it gives you any pleasure?” 
Stephen asked, putting hiniself on her level of easy, unabashed 
speculation. 

“Oh, they wouldn’t know—they wouldn’t care here—there is 
nobody.” 

Our hero began to feel more and more interested in his companion. 
He thought he could read the story of her life easily enough. She 
had by some means obtained a much better education and had far 
more refined tastes than her family and her usual acquaintances, and 
yet, of course, she could not break the bounds of her own circle. He 
looked down at her, and she seemed prettier thanever. That dainty 
little white bare hand resting on his arm, must it some day bake and 
brew and scour and darn, and all the rest of it? Would she marry 
some boatbuilder, or the miller, or the principal publican of the place, 
and grow heavy and prosaic and contented with her lot? Why not? 
The prettiest, gracefullest kitten turns into a dull and sleepy old cat 
who winks and blinks before the household fire. 

By the way, where did she live? They ought to be getting near 
her home. Mr. Acton began to feel as if it was not quite right that 
he should be wandering about with this pretty half-artless, half-con- 
ceited girl when her people did not know where she was or who he 
was. 

** Are we near your house?” he asked. 

She certainly started a little at the question, and he knew by the 
sudden glance she gave to the right that her home must be some- 
where in that direction. But he could see no houses or house that 
way—only a road and dark trees. 
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“T am quite near home now,” the girl said, “and you need not 
come any farther, thank you.” 

* But I must see you safely to your door.” 

“No, you must not.” 

“Why so?” 

“ Because I don’t want you to know where I live.” 

“ Child—I beg pardon, I mean young lady or mademoiselle—you 
don’t suppose I am going to leave you to wander alone in the dark- 
ness at this hour of the night?” 

The girl looked first angry and then amused. 

“Well,” she said, at last, “you may see me home, but only under 
conditions. I don’t want you to know where I am living, and you 
are not to know it! But we'll do as the people do in some of the 
old stories. You must close your eyes and let me lead you a little 
way, and then let me turn you round once, twice, three times, 
and after that of course you never could know where you were, 
and never could find your way to the place again. Will you do 
that?” 

“Certainly, with pleasure, if you like it.” “She is a child and no 
mistake,” he said to himself. ‘‘ Does she not know that I must find 
my way home, and if I can find my way home from this mysterious 
place, whatever it is, why not find my way there again?” 

““Very well. Now close your eyes.” 

“ They are closed.” 

“Your word of honour that you won’t open them until I tell 
you ?” 

“ My word of honour !” 

“Thanks. Give me your hand.” 

He held his hand out, and the girl took it in one of hers. She 
led him a little way. 

“Can’t you move more quickly than that?” she asked impatiently, 
as Mr. Acton was creeping and stumbling along with all the uncon- 
querable nervousness and awkwardness of one moving blindfold on 
a strange path. “Are you afraid that I shall lead you into the 
water ?” 

“I’m afraid you are a very malicious young woman.” 

She laughed. 

“T am not leading you astray for all that! Come, step boldly on, 
and don’t seem as if you were afraid.” 

The position of our friend was rather ridiculous, and he felt a 
little abashed to think of being dragged along a country road at 
night with his eyes shut by a pretty saucy girl, whose little explosions 
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‘of laughter he could hear at every step of the way, and who, for 
aught he could tell, might intend some delightful practical joke such 
as village folk find mirth in. He was on the point of anmowncing 
that he withdrew his parole and opening his eyes, when his guide 
suddenly stopped. 

“ Now,” she said, “ you must torn round three times.” 

She drew her hand away from his, and he was sorry to lose its 
touch. Then she put her hands upon his shoulders and turned 
him gravely round. 

“Once,” she said. “Stand theré a moment—that will do. Now 
again. Twice!” 

Stephen was ransacking his brain for some mémories of blind- 
man’s-buff, in which he had a wild idea that there was some privilege 
of kissing a girl when you caught her, and he was wondering whether 
after his third twirl he might not catch his little guide and try his 
rights. We believe as a matter of fact that the game contains no 
such rights or opportunities, and that in his present imbecile 
state our friend was confusing it with some sport in the nature of 
forfeits, which he had a recollection of having played in very early 
boyhood, when he would much rather not have kissed the girls if he 
could decently have waived his privileges. Meantime, however, 
while trying to find a precedent or pretext for the audacity he con- 
templated, he did not observe at first that twirl number three was 
very long in coming. 

“* Now then,” he said aloud, “give me my third turn, and let me 
see you once more. Don’t leave me too long in darkness.” 

Nothing came of this appeal. 

“Come, like a good girl,” Stephen said rather impatiently. “Do 
set me free.” 

No answer. The silence was awful. 

“TI give you fair warning that I shall open my eyes if you don’t 
begin the last turning round before I court three! Now mind! 
One! two! three!” 

He opened his eyes and found that he was absolutely alone. No 
girl or other living creature was there; and the place where he was 
standing was ever so much nearer to his lodging than the spot where 
he first consented to close his eyes. The girl had led him round by 
some other way neat to his home and away from hers, then turned 
him round twice, and stole away and left him. 

He felt ashamed, annoyed, amused. 

“The little traitress!” he murmured. “TI shall be the laughing- 
stock of the village I dare say! Well, if I see her again, and if she 
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escapes without paying me a kiss as the forfeit of her treachery, she 
may laugh at me and welcome.” 

Meanwhile the adventure was decidedly odd and piquant. It 
consoled our friend a little for his exile from London, which he felt 
particularly as night came on. What was he to do with himself 
now? He did not care to go to his lodgings and réad. The lamps 
were bad—they gave a miserable light, and compensated for the 
feebleness of their beams by the strength of their odour. Going to 
bed was simply not to be thought of. There was a long, low, 
crumbling wall on the edge of the toadway looking over the water. 
Mr. Acton sat on this wall, smoked a cigar, looked at the flicker of 
the moon on the waves, afd positively grew sentimental. More 
than that, he found himself thinking unmistakably about the girl 
who had run away ftom him. In that atmosphere, in that hour, 
with the genius of the place influencing him, and its tremories like 
the scents of its flowers and hedges about him, it is not surprising 
that the laughing girl became somehow blended with the long- 
forgotten image of that first love of many years syne. The con- 
fusion was all the more natural, seeing that Stephen did not know 
the name of the one afd had forgotten the name of the other. “I 
might have a daughtet Aer age,” he thought, “at least a/most her age,” 
for in some mysterious way he felt impelled even in his own mind 
to deprecate making hi§ years too many. “Yes, a/most her age. 
What a very strange thing it would be if she proved to be the 
daughter of the girl I knew here long ago! In a romance that would 
be the very thing to happen.” 

He had a sort of recollection, however, that the first young 
lady had gone to Australia when shé married, and had settled there. 
Although it had humoured his whimsical mood to imagine for the 
moment that his new acquaintance might be the child of his long- 
lost first love, he felt somewhat relieved when he had succeeded 
in convincing himself, by comparison of dates, that the thing was 
utterly absurd and impossible. His first love, single some fifteen or 
sixteen years ago, could hatdly be the mother of a girl of twenty. 

He went to bed, thinking London farther off than ever, but 
beginning to fancy that he could endure his absence from it tolerably 
well after all, and he quickly fell asleep. 

Of course the beauty and glory of a country life is to have long 
walks before breakfast. The performance to those who ate fresh 
from town and unaccustomed to healthful enjoyment not uncom- 
monly gives a headache and takes away all appetite for breakfast. 
Our hero, however, got up very early next morning, determined to 
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go in for health above all things. The sun was rather late in rising 
and the atmosphere was steeped in a warm silvery grey. 

“Up the hill!” Acton said to himself. “I’ve not been up that 
hill for fifteen years. If there were a toll-bar there I ought to pay 
three halfpennies at least, like the man in the poem.” For he 
thought of the invisible companions who were now mounting the 
hill with him. 

He strode on, half sad, half gay, perhaps in the sweetest of all 
mortal moods. The air, the scent of the hedges, the faint savour of 
the sea, the novelty, the memories, all made a delightful season for 
him. He felt as if he were a young Sicilian from out the age of 
Theocritus. He began to sing with full lungs and splendid voice 
any snatch of song that came into his mind. Suddenly he came to a 
stand, and his song subsided almost into silence, for a breath of 
memory bewitching as the sudden odour of sweetbriar distracted 
him. 

The lane or road suddenly turned off to the left, among trees, so 
that from where he now stood he could see no lane. One stately old 
elm was standing just where the path turned, and seemed to close 
the view altogether. But our hero knew that the view did not close 
there ; for he saw in his mind the lane still winding on amid apple- 
trees and hawthorn bushes, and he saw himself a youth waiting under 
the tree for his forgotten sweetheart of auld lang syne to come down 
the path and meet him. He must have had something of the poet 
in him, for all his years of Londonism and: clubism. No one 
without some vein of the poetic still steeping freshly the deeps of his 
nature could have stood so long in that dreamy delight of mere 
memory and inane reflection. 

But he started all of a sudden, and became alarmed almost like 
the nymph of pastoral legend, surprised in the pool where she had . 
just entered to bathe. For he heard a sweet fresh voice singing in 
the air somewhere ; and there turning the cornet of the , lane jis his 
old true love !—at least—‘‘ What nonsense ; what an idiot I am,” 
he said to himself—at least there was the saucy little beauty who 
had tricked him the night before. Both were a little confused, but 
our experienced hero was by far the more confused of the two. The 
girl presently burst into a fit of laughter. 

“Turn about once : turn about twice !” she began. ,.. “ She turned 

im round and turned him round.” 

“You little traitress!” Acton said, recovering some of hi cus 
tomary ease and assurance. “ You turned’me‘round and turned me 
round indeed, Yes, you did make a fool of me last night.” oy 
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“1?” she asked, opening round eyes of affected simplicity. 
“ Was it I who did that? I only saw you for the first time last 
night.” 

“‘ Well, you supplemented and completed the work of Nature.” 

“ People tell me I am a child of Nature when they mean to praise 
me,” she said. ‘“ So I ought to do her work, oughtn’t 1? But did 
I make a fool of you?—I am so glad! To make a fool of a great 
author from London !” 

“ You must pay the forfeit for it now,” he exclaimed. ‘“ You had 
it all your own way last night, my young friend. It’s my turn now: 
and you shan’t escape without paying forfeit.” 

“ What forfeit ?” she asked rather coldly. 

“ A kiss, dear,” and he advanced towards her. “ A girl’s forfeit 
always.” 

“ Stuff!” was the rather unromantic commentary of the young 
woman. “ I know nothing about girls and their ways. No—do keep 
away ; I won’t have it.” 

Stephen was not deterred. He caught her round the waist, and 
endeavoured to have his forfeit kiss. She struggled, grew red. 
Stephen of course assumed this to be only her village coquetry. He 
held her with gentle but all sufficing force; her struggles were 
wholly in vain. He had his kiss, and she burst into tears! 
Dismayed, he released her, and she flung herself away from him. 

“It serves me right!” she said, when her vehement sobs would 
allow her; “ but I thought you were a gentleman !” 

“T really ask your pardon a thousand times,” said the abashed 
Stephen, truly now wishing in his heart that there were any process by 
which one could retract an inflicted kiss. “ I didn’t mean to offend 
you—I didn’t think you would be so much offended—I never 
meant ” 

“ Do you attempt to kiss ladies in London when you have met 
them for the second time ?” she asked with anger flashing in her eyes, 
—in which, however, Stephen was glad to see that no fresh tears were 
showing themselves. “Is that the custom among the people you 
know? Why don’t you speak? Is it?” 

“ Well, no; but people in London are rather formal—and in the 
country one thinks things are different. And I have made a fool of 
myself now.” 

“ You thought, I suppose, that a poor little village girl was good 
enough for any condescending rudeness !” 

** No, I didn’t,” Acton answered bluntly, “ I never thought any- 
thing of the kind. I wouldn’t willingly offend the poorest girl 
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that ever lived. But I didn’t think you would be offended, that’s. 


all.” 

“ Why?” Her resolute questions were terribly piercing. 

“Why? Well, because I thought you were only a merry sort of 
chool-girl, and wouldn’t see any harm in it, or make such a work 
about it.” ; 

Stephen was positively trembling, half in fear of having really 
offended her, and half in anger at her being so easily offended. 

“ I can only apologise to you again,” he said: “and I do so with 
all my heart. I ask your forgiveness—what more could I do if you 
were a princess?” 

The girl had recovered her good humour. She could not but see 
that Stephen was a gentleman, that he had meant no harm, and was 
sorry for his little rashness. 

“ You are trembling,” she said. ‘* What is that for?” 

“‘ Because I am afraid I have made you angry.” 

“I didn’t think men trembled much at the anger of girls,” she 

said, with a half melancholy smile. “I know one man who doesn’t. 
He would like to make me tremble sometimes.” 

“Your father?” Stephen asked, gently; glad to turn away from the 
subject of the fatal kiss, and thinking what a very remarkable brute 
the father must be who could make that pretty little creature tremble. 

“Oh, no—I haven’t any father.” 

“Not your brother, surely—I can’t believe that any brother” 

“{ haven’t any brother.” 

“ Her lover!” Stephen thought. “ She is engaged to some jealous 
young savage of this place—some ignorant clown no doubt. That’s 
why she was so angry about the kiss—he might have come up at the 
very moment! Confound him!” Stephen positively wished he had 
come up, and felt himself instinctively throwing out his chest and 
clenching his fists. The country life was fast demoralising him. After 
forty-eight hours he was almost ready for a bout of fisticuffs in a lane 
for the smile of a village coquette ! 

“Well, I forgive you,” the girl said, with a smile doubly bright 
after her tears ; “and I know you will not be rude again. You must 
think better of us country girls. We like to be treated as if we were 
ladies. I forgive you, but on one condition.” 

* Only tell me” 

“Just that you get me one of the lovely soft green delicious little 
branches, high up there, in that tree! I was looking up at them so 
lovingly, so longingly, as I came down the lane, and wishing that I had 

the wings of a dove or could climb trees. Won't you get me one?” 
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Mr. Acton looked up at thetree. He had not climbed a tree for 
nearly twenty years. It was not the trouble he thought of, or the 
taking the skin off his hands or his knees, or the damage to be done 
to his trousers. He was only thinking of a possibility which might 
fairly have cooled the enterprise of Sir Tristram: the possibility of 
his not being able to get up into the tree, and falling down or having 
to give in, and in either case being ridiculous. 

“‘ Oh, please never mind,” she said, seeing his embarrassment. “I 
can easily get somebody to go up.” 

“‘ Yes—the savage, the clown, the brutal lover!” Stephen thought 
with indignation. ‘ Never—TI’ll die first !” 

Reckless of consequences and possibilities, our hero sprang at the 
tree and clung around its trunk. Mere desperation and nothing else 
enabled him to shin up with awkward clutching -hands and scraping 
knees. As a dog driven wild by the sight of a cat scornfully spitting 
at him from the height of a lofty wall will sometimes rush at the wall 
and by sheer fury and force drive himself so far up its side that he 
seems for the moment almost to have borrowed the cat’s own power 
of climbing, so did our resolute Londoner force his way up the tree. 
He could distinctly hear peals and bursts of laughter from below. 
Once he flung a hasty glance downward, and he could see that his 
pretty tormentor was positively staggering about with laughter. If 
the tree were as high as Jack’s immortal beanstalk our hero would 
not give in now. Never! If he fell down it should at least be from 
a height sufficient to kill him, and when his crushed and mangled 
corpse lay at her feet perhaps she would not laugh quite so much at 
that! At last he grasps a branch and swings himself crashing up 
among the thick boughs, making nearly as much noise as an elephant 
plunging through a forest. He felt all right now, and sat astride 
upon a great projecting branch with a happily assumed air of jaunty 
ease, as if his habitual occupation was bird-nesting, and as if he was 
not nearly puffed out of all use of his lungs. When he made a de- 
monstration of going still higher the girl cried out in alarm— 

“Don’t; oh, don’t: the branches won’t bear you. Oh!” 

“What did you say ?” Acton called out in careless tones, as if he 
had not heard, and preparing to ascend. 

“ Oh, stop—pray—don’t—you'll be killed !” 

“It’s my turn now,” Acton thought tothimself, ferociously. ‘‘ Now 
we'll see who is laughing!” Like the Irishman in the story, he wes 
‘almost in hopes ” for the moment that the branches would give way 
and let him fall. Nothing makes a man so heroic as the desire to 


persuade a pretty and saucy girl that he, is not afraid. 
c2 
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Stephen looked down and saw that the girl below had covered her 
eyes with her hands. Delightedly he got among the highest branches, 
broke off some tender, freshest shoots much farther up than any she 
had asked for, and accomplished his descent in safety, while she 
yet dared not look. He touched her hands lightly with his green 
trophies, and then she saw, with reddening cheeks and sparkling eyes 
that he was safe. 

“‘T oughtn’t to have done’that,” she said, all tremulous still. 

“ Done what ?” 

“ Asked you to go-up there—you might have been killed! But I 
never meant you to go so high. That’s all very well for” 

“Yes—for what?” 

“Well, for boys,” she answered, looking at him with recovering 
courage and malice. 

“ Ah, yes,” Stephen said, gravely. ““The world was made for boys, 
I think.” 

“TI hate boys,” the young lady energetically said. 

“Thank Heaven! Come and sit here on the grass—I am not a 
boy—and we'll talk like sensible people.” 

“Thank you—I had rather stand ; but we can talk like sensible 
people all the same.” 

Acton threw himself on the grass under the tree, for he was really 
a good deal tired by his exertions. They talked for a while like sensi- 
ble people—like sensible people under similar circumstances. So 
fresh and winning a little girl Stephen had never met. She was a 
curious mixture of artlessness and malice ; saying sharp and touching 
things alternately—a bittersweet such as only queer out-of-the-way 
places can grow, our hero thought. If any of his friends from Pall 
Mall could have seen him that morning scrambling up the tree and 
positively risking his life for the sake of showing off before a village 
girl—if any one could have told him a week ago that he would rise 
at an unnatural hour morning after morning in the hope of meeting 
the girl and having thirty minutes’ talk with her ! 

For it came to this. Successive mornings he found himself about 
the same hour at the foot of the same tree, and there somehow did 
our pretty girl always come. It ,was the oddest, sweetest sort of 
acquaintanceship. It was not love-making; it was not even spoon- 
ing. There never was a word of open love; not a hint of mere 
flirtation or anything of that kind. A man and his favourite niece 
might almost have met and rambled and talked in the same way. 
Yet our hero found the horizon of his life contracting strangely into 
the limit of this occasional half-hour. The girl came no more to the 
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evening meetings in the little parlour. Stephen could find out nothing 
about her, for he would not question his hostess, who never men- 
tioned her. From Miss Janet herself he had got the impression 
somehow that her home was unhappy and that she had a stepfather. 
But he did not even yet know where she lived or anything about her 
people. 

‘What do I want to know?” he asked himself. “It’s no affair of 
mine. Of course her people would be commonplace and stupid— 
vulgar, perhaps. Besides, I shall be going away soon. It’s not a 
love-making business.” So he kept assuring himself often. “ Any- 
how,” he thought, with a certain bitterness, “it isn’t a love-making 
business on her part. I’m not of an age to start such thoughts in the 
minds of pretty girls like her. One comfort of middle-aged bachelor- 
hood is that we needn’t be afraid of distressing the hearts of the girls 
we meet.” 

One unlucky morning, when our two friends were talking together 
like sensible people, Mr. Acton’s landlady passed along the road 
from which the lane ascended. They were just coming down 
the hilly lane, and they almost ran upon her. Mr. Acton might 
not have cared much, but his companion reddened and looked 
angry. 

“‘ Now I’m in for a scolding,” she said. “I do wish she hadn’t 
seen us.” 

“Why so?” Stephen asked, rather offended at the thought that 
any one could be scolded for being seen with him. 

“IT suppose I oughtn’t to be about the roads in this sort of way. 
I generally do as I like—and that people know pretty well. But I 
lose courage and break down when they lecture me, even though 
I wouldn’t let them think so for the world. I dare say she'll tell my 
people—no matter, I don’t care.” 

She looked as if she did care, however, and Stephen was a good 
deal troubled, and began to feel remorseful, and to ask himself if he 
had not been doing a very wrong thing in going about morning after 
morning with this pretty and unsophisticated girl. ‘“ That’s the worst 
of being in the country,” he said to his soul, with rueful pleasantry. 
“ We fancy it all pastoral and simple: and it isn’t! I should never 
think of making such a fool of myself in Hyde Park of mornings. 
After all, London is the safest, most innocent, and best conducted 
place in all the world. I'll go back at once—I ¢hink I'll go back 
at once.” 

Mrs. Good seemed distant and gloomy, Stephen thought. Perhaps 
he was conscience-stricken, and therefore suspicious. He began to 
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talk to her with an appearance of great ease and friendliness about 
** Miss Janet,” but Mrs. Good:was dry and cold. 

“ By the way, Mrs. Good, I really don’t know the young lady’s 
other name.” 

“ Indeed, sir?” 

“ No, I don’t think I do. Perhaps you may have mentioned it to 
me ”—— 

“TI don’t think I did, sir.” 

“No, I thought not. So odd, isn’t it, to know the young lady and 
not to know her name?” 

*‘ Very odd, sir.” 

“‘ She'is a very nice girl, Mrs. Good.” 

“If she was my daughter, sir, I’d make her keep at home a good 
deal more,” Mrs. Good broke out. ‘“ But I don’t blame her, sir—it’s 
others, that ought to have more sense. God help her.” 

Mr. Acton had an idea that this was directed against him, and he 
was about to burst forth into some indignant vindication of himself 
and the sweet and childlike girl who had made his exile from London 
so happy. But he restrained himself in time. He thought it would 
be an insult to the absent girl, and to himself, to get into such an 
argument with downright Mrs. Good ; and so he cut the conversation 
short, sauntered with seeming carelessness and sullen heart down to 
the shore, found the old boat again, unmoored it, rowed out far into 
the water, lay down in the boat, and began to think. 

“ T’ll go back to London to-morrow morning,” was his first thought. 
“T’ll go back to my prosy mechanical mill-horse round of stupid 
society and stupid work!” This was his way now of regarding the 
life that so lately seemed the only life he could endure. ‘“ What have 
I to do with sentiments and feelings, and all that sort of thing? [I'll 
go back to London.” 

Then the boat gave a little heave and dipped, and the hill with its 
trees appeared before his eyes, and a sudden thrill of passionate 
emotion vibrated through him, making his heart beat and his lips 
tremble. 

“What if I didn’t'ever go back—unless she comes too?” 

The thought filled his very soul. He lay in the boat possessed 
with the idea. All youth and energy and sweet emotion seemed to 
come to life again within him. He could not shut out the thought now, 
nor admit a doubt that it could be made real. He felt like a poet who, 
having gone about for days yearning for inspiration, and blindly 
craving he knows not what, suddenly finds his whole soul and brain 
filled with a subject, a purpose, the divine clear fabric of a poem. 
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After an hour of dreamy tossing in the boat Acton came ashore, 
feeling that any touch of the firm earth was fraught with disenchant- 
ment to such a dream. 

He was recalled soon to reality, and to memories of London 
society. A visitor was waiting to see him—and such an important 
visitor—Mr. Vandervert Jocelyn, M.P., of Eaton Square, who, he 
now learned, was the owner of the new house near at hand with the 
pictures which he had declined to see. Stephen knew Mr. Vander- 
vert Jocelyn very well by name and reputation. Mr. Jocelyn had 
only assumed his latter name rather lately. He was of some sort of 
foreign extraction; had made an immensity of money, married a 
widow, the daughter of gn earl (her first husband had been a brilliant 
young naval officer, who was killed in China), went into Parliament, 
and was supposed to be ambitious of a peerage. Mr. Vandervert 
Jocelyn, when he began to be conspicuous as a wealthy man, gave 
himself out as a Liberal, but having been blackballed when put up 
as candidate for membership in a great Whig club, he suddenly 
became 4 Conservative, was elected into a Conservative club, wrested 
a large city from Liberal representation, and was now a leading sup- 
porter of the constitutional and anti-cosmopolitan interest. He was 
a great patron of literature, art, and journalism, and never failed to 
make one of the guests at the Literary Fund Dinner, the Artists’ 
Benevolent Fund Dinner, the Press Fund Dinner, and so forth. He 
bought pictures, and paid fancy prices for them on condition that 
they were not to be exhibited at the Royal Academy. Mr. Jocelyn 
himself did not care twopence about art, but his pride was to have 
pictures which everybody could not see for a shilling. He never 
read books, but he had heard Stephen Acton’s name, and when he 
found that Acton was staying in his neighbourhood he felt that the 
proper thing was to call upon the author and ask him to dinner. 

Mr. Jocelyn was gracious in his familiar bluntness. 

“‘ Lady Jane will be delighted to see you, Mr. Acton. She is very 
fond of literature. We have only just run down, you know, from 
town ; and we're off in a day or two. You'll just take us as we are— 
no ceremony. We can’t let you off—you great literary men from 
London don’t often give us a chance of your company down here in 
this dull little place. To-morrow evening—at eight.” 

Stephen felt, to say the truth, a little touch of pleasure on receiving 
the invitation. For all his love of the country and the trees and the 
fair innocent face of Nature, and the twilights, and the sunsets, he 
had been too long the adopted child of London and of its social 
dife not to find himself a little more at home at a dinner-party than 
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in Mrs. Good’s parlour. Much as he was enjoying his exile from 
the ways of the civilised world, there was a gentle throb of pleasant 
emotion at the thought of getting back to them even for one night. 
Only for this night ; or a very few nights at most. With regard to 
the future his mind was made up. He would renounce society ; he 
would even renounce London itself, if she wished it. For her he 
would give up gladly all the unreal and trumpery amusements, the 
mechanical routine of vapid and so-called pleasures that make up the 
life of an unmarried man in town. If she would have him—and he 
believed she would have him. He felt almost sure that she cared for 
him, and he knew—oh yes, he knew—that she was a girl to love 
with her whole heart. He would take hersaway from her dull and 
vulgar relatives, for whom she could care nothing. And they would 
live perhaps in Venice or in Rome. His income, small as it was, 
would keep them well enough, and he could add a good deal by 
writing. He would work with a newinspiration. Who could say?— 
perhaps under her influence he might even write some book which 
the world would not willingly let die—at least not as willingly as it 
had let his other books die ; perhaps, at all events, not before it had 
reached its second edition. And in any case, think of the delight of 
showing Venice or Rome to her! 

Such thoughts filled him with rapture as he wandered about the 
village and the shore that day trying to find her. Such trifling con- 
siderations affect a man in Acton’s condition that he felt delighted at 
having received an invitation to Lady Jane Jocelyn’s to dine, because 
it reminded him that he was actually in society, and that he really 
had something to give up for the sake of his love. He was counting 
all the time very confidently, it will be seen, on the consent of the 
young woman in question. 

He did not see her all that day or that night. He had no hope 
that she would look into Mrs. Good’s little parlour any more, and 
indeed he feared Mrs. Good had been scolding her. He wandered 
about the beach for half the night, and rose almost with the sun next 
morning. Then he thought he must do something, and so he 
wrote these lines on a scrap of paper :-— 


“DEAREST JANET,—I don’t know who you are or even your 
name, but Iam as much in love with you, Janet, as ever man of 
mature years was with a girl of twenty—and in sad truth if you won’t 
marry me I shall not care for life any more. But if you will, I will 
try to make you happy. I love you, Janet. 

“STEPHEN ACTON.” 
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He went about with this letter in his hand ready to put into hers 
if he should see her. And he did see her. She passed his lodging 
about seven o’clock that evening. He darted down stairs and ran 
after her. She turned round on hearing his step, blushed, and 
seemed half amused, half alarmed. 

“Tam in such haste, Mr. Acton,” she said. “I must not stay a 
moment.” 

“Read that!” Stephen whispered, and he put his letter into her 
hand and ran away without even once looking back. 

Our mature Londoner was positively trembling with boyish excite- 
ment and emotion as he dressed for dinner. But he dressed very 
carefully, nevertheless, and as he looked in the glass felt a thrill of 
gratification to see that there was no sign of middle age apparent yet 
in his face, and that his whole appearance was decidedly striking. 
After all it wouldn’t be the story of Beauty and the Beast, he thought, 
with modest self-satisfaction. 

Acton was disagreeably impressed with Mr, Vandervert Jocelyn’s 
household as he entered. The ostentation was in unpleasant con- 
trast with Mr. Jocelyn’s talk of country ways and no ceremony. A 
double line of what democrats long ago used to call pampered 
menials in gorgeous liveries received him, and the house was full of 
company. ‘There were one or two men whom Acton slightly knew 
in town, and had always rather disliked as purse-proud and preten- 
tious humbugs—so, at least, our conceited author chose to set them 
down. The only person he liked in the company was Lady Jane 
Jocelyn, his hostess ; and he liked her because she seemed to him 
rather melancholy and -out of tone with the place and the people, 
like a pale flower amid a display of gorgeous waxen imitations. 
She had sweet bright eyes, which looked as if their owner might have 
been very happy once; and they perplexed him with vague tanta- 
lising half-memories as if he must have seen them before. Acton 
assumed at once, good-naturedly, that Mr. Vandervert Jocelyn bullied 
his wife ; that she was always thinking of her first husband, and that 
she had no children. ‘This last notion, however, proved to be a 
mistake, for as she was talking with him in the drawing-room she 
suddenly said— 

“T believe you have not seen my daugater yet, Mr. Acton. She 
lives here in the country the greater part of her time—as yet.” 

Mr. Jocelyn was near, and always seemed to have an ear for what 
his wife was saying. 

“ Where #s Janet?” asked Mr. Jocelyn. 

The name almost caused our friend to start. It was not so very 
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uncommon that two girls even in that small place might not have 
borne it, and yet to hear it sent a thrill through him. 

“ Oh—will you kindly take Miss Douglas—my—my stepdaughter, 
to dinner, Mr. Acton?” said his host. “Janet-—-Mr. Acton.” 

For the drawing-room door had opened eyen while they were 
speaking, and Janet entered the room. Her eyes were demurely 
downcast, her full and pretty lips were pressed resolutely together, 
and ‘she was clearly made up as the ingénue of private life. But it 
was all the same the Janet of the morning walks and ‘the «moonlit 
escapade, the village coquette whom Acton ‘had resolved at any 
sacrifice to make his wife, converted suddenly into the daughter of 
an earl’s daughter, and the stepchild of a millionaire. "What a pang 
shot through poor Stephen’s heart! He had been making a fool of 
himself ; the girl had been playing a practical joke on him. He 
could hardly get out the few words of conventional courtesy. But 
as Mr. Jocelyn still stood near she suddenly raised her eyes, and 
darted into Stephen’s face one look quick as the suddenest sunbeam— 
an appealing, apologetic, beseeching, half-droll and half-pathetic look, 
which almost melted his anger away. ‘Oh, don’t betray me, don’t 
bring a scolding on me!” it only too plainly said. Stephen became 
a man and a Londoner again. He recovered his self-control and ‘his 
good manners ; he gave her his arm and spoke of the beauty of that 
part of the country, and asked her if she cared about rinking, and 
whether she preferred Salvini to Rossi. 

She answered his questions collectedly and vivaciously, but kept 
sending surprised glances at him every now and then as if to ask 
“Ts this real ?—is it possible that you do not know me ?” 

Stephen’s looks made no reply. “To me,” he mentally resolved, 
“you are Lady Jane Jocelyn’s daughter and no one else.” His 
wounded pride found some sense of relief in that sort of ven- 
geance. 

“‘T hope you enjoy your stay in the country, Mr. Acton ; I hope 
you don’t find it dull here?” 

“ So far I have found it delightful.” 

“You walk a good deal, I suppose?” 

“A good deal—oh yes.” 

“In the mornings, perhaps ?” 

This was when they were seated at dinner, and’she sent a quick, 
inquiring, challenging glance at him. 

‘In the mornings chiefly.” 

“T walk a great deal in the'morning.” This was said very softly. 
“T love the mornings here at'this time of the year.” 
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“Charming indeed: most charming. I am only sorry I ‘can’t 
make a longer stay here.” 

* Must you go soon?” 

“T am sorry to say, yes. I must return to town.” 

“* But we shall see you often, I hope, before you do return ?” 

“T hope to have the pleasure if Lady Jane will kindly allow me.” 

Thus the dinner went on. No word or look of recognition or of 
remembrance could Janet draw from the petrified Londoner. “It 
might some wonder in a stranger move that they together could have 
talked ” or even thought “of love.” Indeed no stranger would have 
believed anything of the kind. Stephen’s heart was burning within 
him. When the ladies left the room Janet threw him a glance like 
a flower. He distinctly declined to receive it. The girl raised her 
bouquet to her face to hide the tears that were in her eyes. 

She was not a girl ‘accustomed to be easily balked. When the 
company were in the drawing-room she actually sought out Stephen, 
asked him questions about artists and the Royal Academy, and then 
asked if he had seen the paintings by Millais that Mr. Jocelyn had 
lately bought. ‘‘ Do come and let me show them to you,” she said ; 
“they are in the other room; they have not been properly hung 
yet, but I want you to see them; and I am fond of doing show- 
man.” 

Stephen of course had to go with her, and she hurried him away 
until they stood in front of some pictures which angry Stephen could 
not see. A schoolboy in his first love affair could hardly have been 
more emotional than the literary man-about-town was now. He was 
quite conscious of the fact himself, and he felt ashamed of it. As 
she was hurrying him along he looked down with a wonder that 
could not have been put into words at the small, slight young thing 
that had such power over him and could turn him again into an 
angry boy, stirring up such elementary love and resentment within 
him. 

“Why have you treated me in this way ?” she said, and her voice, 
beginning in anger, ended in appeal. 

“In what way?” was the stupid rejoinder of Mr. Acton—the only 
thing he could think of. 

“You hardly. speak to me—-you go on as if you didn’t know me: 
as if you saw me for the first time to-night.” 

“‘T have seen Miss Douglas for the first time to-night.” He was 
awfully stately. 

“ But what is the meaning of that?—and what does it matter about 
my name? I am the same Janet always.” 
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“You are not the same to me. Why did you play off this prac- 
tical joke? Was this well done, Janet?” In all his anger he 
adopted with conscious satirical purpose and in bitterness to himself 
and her some of the words of the gallant Macheath in his despair. 
The meaning was lost upon Janet. The adventures of Macheath 
have little interest for audiences of to-day. We have grown virtuous 
since the time when he was a hero, and we like the daughter of 
Madame Angot now. 

“Well done or ill done, I meant no harm,” the girl pleaded. “I 
thought it all good fun, and I wanted to know an author. I was 
always longing to know an author—and to have him all to myself 
just for a little. It wouldn’t be any good your coming here first—I 
could only talk to you about the fine weather, and people would be 
always there. I thought it was a delightful little adventure—and 
now you are only offended.” 

“But,” said Mr. Acton, trying to be cool and unconcerned, and 
to take a tone of kind paternal remonstrance, “young ladies don’t 
generally hold meetings of mornings under trees with strangers” 

“Of course not,” she broke in eagerly. ‘‘ That’s why I did it.” 

“ That’s why you did it?” 

“Yes—yes, of course. Don’t you see? I couldn’t have managed 
it any other way.” 

“What is one to say to such a girl?” our hero thought. She was 
looking up at him with wide open eyes, and with all the eager 
earnestness of one who means to say “ Now you must admit the 
force of that argument—you must see that I am right after all?” 

“But I never thought you would be offended or take it in that 
way ; I always meant to explain to you” —— 

“ And your father and mother, Miss Douglas ?” 

“T have no father, and my stepfather does not care what I do, 
except for the pleasure of scolding; nor my mother much for that 
matter, once she has blamed me. My mother forgives everything 
because she cares too much about me, and my stepfather forgives 
everything because he cares too little. Oh, I should only have had 
a little trouble with them. But the thing has turned out badly, and 
I am very sorry. That’s all.” 

“It is no use,” poor Stephen thought, “to take this too seriously, 
and treat this mad child as if she were a responsible woman. Mad 
child? If it were only the child who was mad |” 

Their talk was interrupted, and they spoke no more that night. 
Stephen left Mr. Jocelyn’s rather early, and walked moodily home- 
ward. His mind was filled now with only one idea—the resolve to 
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go back to London. He looked round upon the whole scene—the 
sea heaving languidly under a sky of fading colour, the hill dimly 
seen, the trees, the lights in cottage windows, the speck of fire in a 
fisher-boat far away. “ Here,” he said to his sullen and angry soul— 
“ here I have made an Ass of myself !” 

For all his anger he might have remembered that he had been 
making formal offer of marriage to a young woman, and that com- 
mon politeness required that he should wait and have his answer. 
He only thought of himself as the victim of a wilful girl’s practical 
joke, with which all the place would soon be made acquainted. 
He thought of purse-proud Jocelyn, perhaps, setting him down as a 
fortune-hunter who was only too glad to get a chance of inveigling 
a foolish child into marriage. He thought of himself as laughed 
at for a fool by one set of persons, and sneered at for a disappointed 
schemer by another. It did not occur to him to think that in the 
eyes of this bright, simple, clever girl he might have seemed a hero, 
whose tender of love was a tribute to fill her whole heart with pride. 
Contrary to general opinion, however, it is the fact that the hero 
thinks himself a fool at least as often as the fool thinks himself a 
hero. 

As Stephen sauntered gloomily along his eyes turned to the hill 
and the trees, and the sky behind and above them. Through the 
openings of the branches he could see a livid background of dark- 
greenish sky, from which the daylight had not wholly faded even 
yet, and there was one bright planet which seemed to him, because 
of his irregular movements as he walked along, to be positively 
dancing among the trees.. A whimsical idea occurred to him that 
the sight was just about as real as the dream of a romantic love- 
passion playing among the dry branches of his life. 

“It is Nature,” he said to himself—jesting after his way with his 
own weakness and pain—‘“ it is Nature that has done it all! The 
sky, and the trees, and the stars, and the waves, and all the rest ot 
it, corrupt sensible men and soften their brains. I renounce Nature, 
except in the scenes of the theatre! I'll go back to my pavement 
where a man is a man, and I'll never again look up any higher than 
the altitude of a gas-lamp.” 

The next evening our friend was in London. He had made as 
rapid way as he could to the place where the railway was to take him 
up, and yet he had missed a train and so got into town at an 
awkward hour—too late for dinner. It was raining ; and in the grey 
of the wet dusk London looked wretched. Acton went to his club, 
which was nearly empty. Everybody was going out of town now 
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that he had come back. He stood on the steps and looked at the 
dull streets where the season seemed to lie coffined. He did not feel 
gladsome. 

“How d’ye do, Acton? MHaven’t seen you lately. Been out of 
town ?” a friend asked. 

“I’ve been in the country ; yes.” 

“Come back so soon? Glad to get back to London I dare 
say?” 

“ Oh—delighted,” said Acton. 

“T should think you didn’t know yourself in the country?” 

“I didn’t know myself inthe country,” said Acton. ‘“That’s quite 


» 


true. 

A wretched day or two passed ; and then there came a letter from 
Mrs. Good with her compliments, and begs to enclose a letter left for 
Mr. Acton the day after he had started for London. Acton opened 
the enclosure with a nervous hand. 


“ How very cruel you are—and rude too! You asked me a ques- 
tion and ran away in a bad temper without waiting for an answer. 
Why did you go? Your letter made me very happy ; and I do want 
happiness. Will you not come again? You have a friend in mamma, 
who would love any one I cared for—{the word “loved” was first 
written, then scratched out, and “cared for” substituted]—and Mr. 
Jocelyn would be only too glad to get rid of me. Will you not come 
again—before we leave this place—and tell me you forgive my 
unlucky practical joke, and ask me for an answer to your letter? 

“* JANET.” 


Acton put a few things into a portmanteau and sent for a hansom. 
He stopped at his club for a moment. 

“Going out of town again?” said the same friend, who happened 
to be passing. 

“Yes,” Acton answered radiantly; “I’m going back to the 
country. 

“ Why, you have fallen in love with the country I think. I always 
thought you couldn’t live out of London. We shall hear of your 
getting married next, I shouldn’t wonder.” 

Acton only laughed and nodded, jumped into his cab, and on his 
way to the train read Janet’s letter again and again, nor once 
looked back at the long loved streets he was leaving. 





—_—~ ~—_ 





IN RICHMOND PARK. 


BY THE EARL OF SOUTHESK, AUTHOR OF “JONAS FISHER.” 


yHY stands she there so solemn 
y fs Beside the whisp’ring water, 
‘<x = Like some memorial column? 
. What misery hath sought her? 


LA 
ay 


Why all so black and lonely 

In yon wide meadow stopping ? 
The deer around her only, 

The fragrant herbage cropping. 


Her vesture, crape-enshrouded, 
Would seem the outward token 

Of sorrows closely crowded 
Beside a heart half-broken ;— 


And mark the kerchief’s whitenéss 
Across the sable going, 

To meet the ’minished brightness 
Of eyes with anguish flowing ! 


Full many a one, lamenting, 
Will compass mournful pleasure 
Where Nature unrelenting 
Bestows her sternest measure,— 


Amidst the rhythmic thunders 
Of ocean’s endless story, 
Or ’neath the weirdly wonders 
Of forests old and hoary ; 


Or where from gulfs abhorrent 
The mountain rears its steepness, 
Or where the furious torrent 
Descends to darksome deepness. 


And likewise there are mourners 
Who love to lie and languish 

In quiet nooks and corners, 
To calm their spirit’s anguish,— 
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*Mong gracious garden roses 
Behind the yew-tree screening, 

Or where the brake discloses 
Wild blossoming and greening ; 


Or where the river stilly 

Moves gently in its gliding 
Through reed and water-lily, 

And loathes to leave its hiding. 


Thus some, with Nature’s madness 
And frenzy of turmoilings, 

Would crush their sullen sadness 
In vast pythonic coilings. 


Thus some, to Nature’s mildness 
Their weary spirits bringing, 
Would charm away the wildness 

Of sorrow’s cruel stinging. 


But thqu, poor lonely woman ! 

What find’st thou in that station— 
Displayed to gazers human— 

Of comfort’s revelation ? 


No might dwells there to awe thee, 
Grim sorrow’s force out-stressing ; 

Nor peaceful power to draw thee 
From tyrant griet’s oppressing. 


Yea! stand’st thou there as martyr? 
In mystical emotion 

That scorns for joy to barter 
One drop of poisoned potion ? 


And therefore in the meadow 
Forlornly stand’st thou dreaming, 
A black mysterious shadow 
In the pale sunset’s gleaming ? 


Yet, may be, self-compassion 

Within thy soul hath spoken, 
Declaring through what fashion 

Thy bonds might best be broken ; 
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. And in the peopled loneness 
Of this vast park of pleasure 
Thou find’st a subtle proneness 
To yield thy heart a treasure. 


As the dun deer go straying 
Around thy silent figure, 

Perchance in thee are playing 
Some spells of joyous vigour, 


Empowered to lift thy musing 
Beyond the woeful present, 

Its sombreness transfusing 
With memories fair and pleasant. 


For God’s kind forest-creatures— 
Great Nature in them dwelleth ; 

They form her smiling features, 
Whence all her love out-welleth : 


And, like to children tender 
That know not guile nor sinning, 
Their spirits slim and slender 
Breathe effluence sweetly winning. 


Say, dost thou feel that essence, 
Thou solitary weeper ? 

And brings it back the presence 
Of a loved infant sleeper— 


Thine infant fondly cherished ? 
And doth the influx cheer thee, 

No more to deem it perished, 
But feel it moving near thee? 


Or dost thou feel, caressing 
Thy widow-woeful fancies, 
A touch of perfect blessing,— 

At which thy spirit dances ? 


A touch as softly falling 
As thistle-down alighted, 
Strong thought of him recalling 
To whom thy love was plighted— 
Vou. XVIL., N.S. 1876. 
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The sharer of the sweetness 
Of all thy earthly being,— 
Who fled with angel fleetness, 
And vanished from thy seeing ;— 


A soul of nurture simple, 
Who loved the life that quivers 
Beneath the airs that dimple 
The forest lakes and rivers ; 


Who loved the dell deep-holden 
Within the green-wood mazes, 

More than the mansions golden 
Where fashion blares and blazes ; 


And counted wild-wood haunters— 
The deer of spirit tender— 

Far lovelier than the flaunters 
In palaces of splendour. 


So, dost thou seek thy vanished 

Where he most oft hath found thea,— 
Where man is seen but banished, 

And wild things roam around thee ? 


O poor unfriended mourner ! 
My spirit flies to greet thee : 

Ah! think me not a scorner, 
But let my spirit meet thee ; 


Yea, meet thy spirit, bringing 
Such balm to heal thy sorrow, 

As prayers and sighs up-winging 
From angel stores can borrow. 





My OcEAN LoG 
FROM NEWCASTLE TO BRISBANE. 


BY RED SPINNER. 





PART III. 


Sometimes we see a cloud that’s dragonish ; 
A vapour sometimes like a bear or lion. 

A tower’d citadel, a pendent rock, 

A forked mountain or blue promontoty 
With trees upon’t that nod unto the world, 
And mock our eyes with air. 


The motion of the vessel, the insufficient lights below, 

or the liberties taken by the wind with your papers on 

deck, tempt you with all manner of excuses. For a 
few dage you play at hide and seek with conscience, and in the 
end, persuading yourself that the heat or cold is fatal to mental 
exertion, lock up your papers, and take out old book acquaintances, 
to renew former loves and hold sweet counsel with tried friends. In 
the tropical seas Shakespeare was thus my constant deck companion, 
and every day at sunset the picture which opens this instalment of 
“My Ocean Log” was hung up in Nature’s artistically lighted picture 
gallery. The sunsets were quite indescribable. All too brief as they 
were in duration, they combined colours that no painter could 
imitate without being condemned as an idle dreamer. After the 
usual golden proclamation of approaching departure the sun would 
swiftly descend into the depths, and then would begin flushes and 
blushes of the most delicate carmine, rose, orange, blood red, purple, 
and violet, tinging the fantastic shapes assumed by the clouds 
according to the condition of the atmosphere. The dinner bell 
would generally ring as we watched in silence the glorious scene, but 
few stirred from the deck until the final curtain of dusk had fallen. 
Those who had lost loved onés thought of them, associating with the 
spectacle the idea that the angel world must flie somewhere beyond 
such radiant portals. The seriously inclined involuntarily remem- 
bered the descriptioh of the city whose walls were of jasper, whose 
foundations were garnished with all manner of precious stones, Whose 

D2 
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gates were pearls, and whose streets were pure gold, as if it wer 
transparent glass—a description, however, prefaced by the significant 
statement “and there was no more sea.” The starlights were in their 
different degree equally strange, and the moon was—in qther than the 
commonplace meaning of the term—new to her admirers. On sea 
as on land no doubt it is a beautiful world. 

When we have crossed the Bay of Bengal, blue as indigo, and a 
good deal ruffled by the change of monsoons, we must look more 
closely to our courses. Upon entering the Straits of Malacca you 
naturally feel that another phase of the voyage opens. 

From the captain of a Dutch troop-ship calling at Singapore, on 
her way from Acheen to Batavia, it was possible to obtain reply to 
a question which we had asked each other on passing Acheen head, 
as to whether upon those beautiful highlands, so welcome to the sight 
after the monotony of ocean travel, the wearying war of races was 
still going on. 

“Yes, we are fighting still,” the Dutch officer said to me, “and 
there seems no more prospect of a termination to the campaign than 
there was three years ago.” 

On the deck, within a few yards of the bridge upon which we 
were standing, a Javanese lay dying; around him were other natives 
(soldiers and coolies), half-naked skeletons shocking to behold, 
stretched helpless upon the planks, gasping out the last few breath- 
ings that would convulse their spectral frames. The more fortunate 
took no notice of their wretched comrades, whose bodies by this 
time have feasted the sharks swarming in yonder strait. The Malay, 
like the ignorant Chinaman, is not frighted at death, for the suffi- 
cient reason that he takes no notice of it. There was one exception. 
By the side of an emaciated man, who actually died before I left the 
ship, sat a woman: and whether wife or mere companion, it must to 
her credit be said that, though not apparently in distress, she 
patiently tended him, putting bits of banana between his fevered 
lips. The ribs protruded through the mahogany skin, the black eyes 
rolled in mortal agony, but he munched on at the juicy fruit, and so 
munching, died. It was a common occurrence apparently on board 
that ship, for it was taken by everybody as a matter of course. The 
blue-eyed Dutch sailors, gaunt and yellow, and each—for so the 
rules of the Dutch service in the East allow—accompanied 
through the wars by a native female companion, though delighted 
at the prospect of rest after the campaign, were but shadows of 
their former selves; their spirit had departed, their shabby blue 
clothes—it were an outrage to call them uniforms—hung loosely 
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about them, and their hungry gaze wandered over the pineapple 
gardens and cocoa-nut groves of the island opposite, as if Paradise 
itself lay beneath the bright green foliage and bowers deeply shaded 
by tropical vegetation. Those heaps of matting on the foredeck 
cover dead men; the eight natives on the maindeck were rebel 
prisoners, very jolly indeed with their games and laughter, though 
knowing well enough that their brief hours were numbered. The 
flat-faced Javanese women cumbering the ship laughed and chatted 
and strolled with their miserable white owners ; the Chinese and 
Hindoo hawkers displayed their wares; the business of the vessel 
went on briskly ; and on the bare decks wherever you turned the 
weakened victims of jungle fever and dysentery lay silently staring 
into space. 

This, I fear, is not a cheerful beginning for a description of the 
Straits of Malacca, but it is a natural one. We knew now that the 
fairy scenes which two days before greeted our eyes on entering 
those lovely waters were fatal to the Europeans fighting against 
fearful odds to subdue the Acheeneese in their jungle fastnesses. 
The country is fair to the passing eye, but pestilence is the real 
enemy against which the Hollanders have to contend, and against 
which no weapon yet discovered can prevail. The war, therefore, 
still drags its slow length along. Sometimes another stockade is 
carried, and the general’s despatches give three or four more of the 
foe killed or wounded. Meanwhile regular relays of soldiers arrive 
from Batavia to replace worn-out detachments such as those of 
whom we had specimens on board the troop-ship. The Dutchmen 
shrug their shoulders and are content. It is certain enough that if they 
had at the outset (four years ago) wedded a liberal expenditure of 
money to energetic action in the field the Acheeneese would have 
been at once brought to their senses. Just what we did in the 
Ashantee bush should have been the policy adopted in the Acheen 
jungle. Mountain guns? rockets? roads? Yes, these should have 
been employed certainly. The Dutchman admits it ; but, as I have 
said, shrugs his shoulders and is content. For ten years the Dutch 
have been engaged in similar trifling in Celebes, and now the fourth 
commander-in-chief is expected in Acheen to fill up the place made 
vacant by the sudden death, after a successful advance, of General 
Pell. 

From the deck of your steamer on entering the Straits of Malacca 
you spy out the tall white lighthouse on Acheen head. This portion 
of the great island of Sumatra nevertheless looks peaceful and 
smiling. Here verily must be the “green islands of glittering 
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seas” which in the fascinating verse of Mrs. Hemans enchained 
the wondering thoughts of our childhood, Islands clothed in 
verdure to their lofty crowns, and islets set like gems in the emerald 
waters, at last break the endless boundary of sea and sky of which 
through day and night you have been the solitary centre. Close to the 
water’s edge the straight bare trunks of the graceful betel palm stand 
in serried array ; behind them virgin forest, repository of unnumbered 
natural wonders peculiar to this part of the world, rises to join hands 
with the lower clouds. Tiny islets—mere hillocks of coral above the 
watery plain—you may notice, too small to bear a plantation but not 
barren enough to reject the solitary cocoa-nut palm whose plume 
nods high above. The sea is untroubled and glassy, and the 
fleecy clouds, white as carded wool, hover with gentle wings over 
the land. Not soon will you forget that charming passage down the 
Straits of Malacca. Dim in the distance, you can make out the 
Sumatra Mountains; they are quite worthy of that name, since one 
of the peaks reaches the brevet rank of 15,000 feet. Golden Mount, 
a landmark seen under favourable conditions of atmosphere ninety 
miles off, is another conspicuous object, and our eyes rest lovingly 
and fondly upon beautiful Water Island, rising sheer out of the sea, 
and presenting all the variety of colour and form of which gorgeous 
foliage is capable. The greatest breadth from land to land in the 
Straits of Malacca is 160, and the narrowest about twenty miles. 
During the monsoon, which blows from November to May, you have 
thus over 500 miles of exquisite voyaging, perpetual glimpses of 
tropic-land, an enjoyable temperature, and a prevalence of zephyrs 
rather than breezes. 

One remembers how people at home laughed when the impor- 
tance of the Straits of Malacca was advanced by Mr. Disraeli as 
a paramount national consideration. But after making personal 
acquaintance with this great highway to the East one somehow 
moderates one’s mirth and the conviction grows that our possessions 
upon the Malacca side of the straits are of immense conse- 
quence to us. It so happened that, giving the island of Penang a 
wide berth, we missed a view of one of our most delightful settle- 
ments. With Malacca we fared better. This rare old town, once 
the trading emporium of the Archipelago, was concealed behind the 
gauzy curtains of early morning, but as we neared it the hastening 
sun came up in all his majesty. The sudden beams, like willing 
fingers, seemed to search for and promptly loosen the strings confin- 
ing the vapoury veil, and in succession there appeared the white 
houses, the bungalows amidst the rich foliage, the barracks, stadt- 
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house, and other prominent buildings; the bold hill of St. Paul’s 
with its remnants of the old Portuguese fort, and the ruins of the 
church erected in a bygone era by the conqueror Albuquerque to 
be the scene of the heroic labours and reputed miracles of St. 
Xavier. If a photographer on an expedition round the world should 
ever pass this way let him take a view of Malacca from the road- 
stead. The town lies in a crescent-shaped bay, with a grand back- 
ground of hills and mountains, terminated towards the south by 
Mount Ophir, a lofty triple-peaked mountain, famous for its gold 
mines, and sometimes, though wrongly, confounded with the Ophir 
which the Old Testament associates with the riches of the 
East. 

The straits contain numberless islands : some of them the haunts of 
pirates ; others the basking grounds of turtle. The latter afford the 
natives—who take very kindly indeed to the trade of fisherman—a 
source of revenue, and I can answer for the excellence of the 
creatures captured. There are worse things in the world than turtle 
cutlet, fin, and soup. As to the pirates, they still find the means, 
when they dare, of picking up a dishonest livelihood, but their comb 
is being cut to the smallest dimensions. We have several gunboats 
upon the coast, and the Malays have long ago learned that the little 
craft bite as well as bark. Formerly the straits swarmed with mur- 
derous sea-robbers, who lay hidden behind the headlands watching 
for the becalmed trader caught in the doldrums. The gallant 
mariners might resist valorously to the death, but they would be 
overpowered by numbers and barbarously despatched. The modern 
steamship has, amongst other benefits conferred upon man- 
kind, ruined the ancient Malay business of murder and piracy. 
The pirates, nevertheless, retain their old characteristics. Nothing 
but the unceasing vigilance and determination of the English gun- 
boats and law administrators on shore holds them in check. They 
prey upon any small craft that unwarily falls into their clutches, 
and the mariners’ handbooks of the Archipelago contain frequent 
paragraphs that conclude with warnings to boating parties landing at 
certain islands for water or provisions. By this time the straits have 
been very fairly surveyed. In the infancy of hydrography the East 
India Company did excellent service in this respect, and the Dutch 
navigators have ably assisted in the production of a good chart of the 
reef and island bestudded seas. 

The beauties of the Straits of Malacca grow upon you as you 
reach their southern terminal at Singapore, which, since the days 
when Malacca, the oldest European settlement in the far East, 
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declined from its ancient prestige, has become not only the seat of 
government in this quarter of the world, but the metropolis of 
general commerce. Through Penang come the sugar grown in 
the province of Wellesley (about 140 miles of coast country 
opposite the island) and the fruits of Penang itself. Malacca, too, 
has not entirely retired from business, but lives on in hopes that the 
development of the mineral resources of the interior of the peninsula 
will by-and-by give it a new lift in the world. But Singapore is at 
present master of the situation, and Singapore must on this account, 
and because of its peculiar attractions, be one of the calling places 
which will most delight the traveller who is bound to China, or who 
selects the short and diversified sea route (the Eastern and Austra- 
lian Company’s line) to Australia through the Torres Straits. The 
island of Singapore is covered with small hills wooded, as is the 
fashion in these seas, on summit, slope, and plain. The European 
residents have naturally taken advantage of these lovely coigns of 
vantage, and it is their cool bungalows which, while we cluster on the 
poop, with eyes fixed upon land, we discuss admiringly, and not 
without some envy,,as the engine slows, and finally stops till the 
pilot arrives. There are the airy verandahs, the sleek broad leaves 
of the tropical trees and shrubs, which are in the old country with 
difficulty introduced as curiosities into rare palm houses ; and the 
residents in cool white garments take measure of us from under 
their umbrellas. In latitudes where the sun has equatorial power 
there is a wonderful clearness of perspective, and withal a. dreamy 
look about air, earth, and sky that suggests siesta, and makes 
indolence—a sin and a shame at home—both a virtue and a necessity. 
When the pilot mounts the bridge, and the propeller churns the green 
water once more into milky foam, we steam slowly through a narrow 
channel, past clustering islands of cocoa-nuts, pineapples, and 
bananas, out into the spacious roadstead, where ships of every 
nation, not excluding the towering Chinese junk, rock lazily at 
anchor ; and so by a broad backward sweep abreast of the distant 
town we arrive at the wharf, where the European officials and natives 
in all their oriental strangeness of costume or no costume worth men- 
tioning await us. Before the gangway can be shipped the sun has 
streamed over the islets opposite, suffusing them with a final outpour- 
ing of gold, purple, and rose colour ; then the king of day suddenly 
leaves them and us to a twilight that in brevity, as in scenic effects, 
is a dissolving view of amazing splendour. 


(To be continued.) 

















THE 
ADVENTUROUS SIMPLICISSIMUS. 


BY HERBERT TUTTLE. 


SINGULAR question of literary taste was forced upon 
the consideration of the Prussian House of Deputies 
last winter. Inspired by a touching respect for the 





Minister of Public Education for recommending among the older 
German classics a certain novel called “Der abenteuerliche Sim- 
plicissimus.” The worthy critic pronounced it both immoral and 
anti-Christian ; and the official sanction of such a book for the public 
schools only proved the demoralising effect of the Culturkampf. 

Fortunately Dr. Falk found a champion in Professor Virchow, an 
eminent pathologist who inquires not alone into the diseases of the 
body but also into those of the State and society. The book, Dr. 
Virchow said, belonged to an age when reading was confined to the 
learned class, and in a measure to the male sex; it contained, 
indeed, many passages that are condemned by the taste and the 
judgment of the present day, and this necessarily limited the free- 
dom with which it could be recommended to general readers ; but 
these very defects were characteristic, and increased rather than 
lessened its value to the student of literature. 

Here the subject dropped so far as the House is concerned. But 
the result of the episode was what must have been foreseen by every 
rational person, and even by the deputy who was the cause of it. 
The press renewed the discussion outside of the Chamber ; the comic 
papers had their jokes about it ; public curiosity was aroused ; reprints 
and new editions of the pernicious book appeared on the shelves of 
the booksellers ; and it acquired a sudden and remarkable popu- 
larity. 

In justice to Dr. Falk, to whom not even an Ultramontane would 
impute a conscious preference for obscene literature, it ought to be 
said that he had never authorised the use of the book in its original 
form. The edition which he sanctioned was that of Wolff, carefully 
expurgated ad usum puelle. In this form it is altogether innoxious, 
and may be studied without a blush by the most exacting spinster 
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if she have a taste for primitive literary products. But the work is 
published without any excisions in Brockhaus’s collection of German 
classics, of which Herren Goedeke and Tittmann are the editors ; 
and the latter contributes a critical and explanatory preface which 
is full of useful learning and less useful speculation. Before taking 
up “Simplicissimus” himself, therefore, it is well to give a brief 
account of his creator. 

The humour of the romance begins even with the title, which 
was in the quaint architectural form so common in books of the 
seventeenth century. Its archaic German may be rendered into 
modern English as follows :— 


“ The Adventurous Simplicissimus, German-—that is, the Description 
of the Life of a rare Vagabond named Melchior Sternfels of Fuchshaim : 
where and in what form he came into this world, what he therein saw, 
learned, experienced, and endured, and why he quitted the same again 
voluntarily. Throughout to use heartily and lustily. Given out by 
German Schleif heim of Sulsfort, Mowpelgart. Printed by Johann 
Fillion, in the year 1669.” 

The author named on the title-page is a purely imaginary per- 
sonage. The press censorship in those days may have been less 
rigorous than it is to-day under the liberal legislation of the new 
Empire, but it was doubtless prudent for the author of so very broad 
a satire to conceal his real name. It appears, however, that he was 
not satisfied even with the deception practised on the title-page. At 
the end of the work is an ingenious confession that the writer was 
one Samuel Greifnson of Hirschfeld, among whose papers it was 
found, and who also left a number of similar works which would be 
published if “ Simplicissimus” should succeed! And in fact they 
were published, some half a dozen of them in order and known as the 
“‘ Simplician writings.” The titles are grotesque enough to be reprc- 
duced for the reader of German. “ Zrofzsimplex, oder die Land- 
stirtzerin Caurasche, by Philarchus Grossus von Trommerheim”’ ; 
“ Das wunderbarliche Vogelnest der Springinsfeldischen Lehrerin, by 
Acceeffghhiillmmnnoorrsssttuu”’ ; and the: others are equally quaint. 
But these later issues seem to have thrown no light upon the common 
authorship of the whole. It is only within very recent times that 
critics and literary inquirers have agreed to recognise as the author 
of these clever works, Hans Jacob Christople von Grimmels- 
hausen. 

After a lapse of two centuries it was of course difficult to learn 
many exact details of such a man’s life. It appears that he was 
born about 1625, and a dozen years later was already a soldicr ; 
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that he served to the end of the Thirty Years’ War, and then retired 
to Rennchen, in the Black Forest, where he filled some local office ; 
that he travelled abroad, and visited Paris, Amsterdam, and other 
cities ; and that he died in 1676. He was the author of several 
minor works, one of them being a political treatise, now forgotten. 
All that is known of his education is to be gathered from his books, 
which are liberally strewn with Latin and French phrases, and in- 
dicate some considerable acquaintance with history, theology, and 
metaphysics. But the learned pedants of the age seem to haye 
treated him and his productions with contemptuous neglect. 

The history of fiction in Germany is not unlike that in England. 
It was developed somewhat later, indeed, like all other branches of 
literature ; but it had the same primitive origin, it was refreshed at 
the same fountain, and grew up in about the same order of progress. 
One difference did, indeed, arise at a late epoch. While Germany 
and England borrowed alike and in common from the Romanic 
literatures, Germany began with the eighteenth century to borrow 
also from England. But this was long subsequent to Grimmels- 
hausen. The author of “ Simplicissimus” is as distinct a product 
of German culture and his works are as pure German creations qs. 
the most captious patriot could demand. Indeed, in view of the 
low state of general education at the time, of the social and in- 
tellectual demoralisation which followed the Thirty Years’ War, and,. 
above all, of the vast authority enjoyed by French and Italian fiction— 
in view of these circumstances, the production of such a work as 
“‘Simplicissimus” must be regarded as a very. striking event in the 
history of literature. 

The school of Grimmelshausen and the seventeenth century re- 
presents the third stage of German fiction. After the early ballads 
and popular epics—which, if poetical in form, were only crude 
poetical versions of legends, tales, and chronicles—came the flood 
of translations and adaptations from the Romanic literatures, and 
this by a fresh advance, not unlike a revolution, was followed by 
works of fiction, which were neither verse nor translation. 

The pioneer in German prose romance was probably Philipp von 
Zesen. His most important production was “The Adriatic Rose- 
mund,” a love-story in a very realistic style, which he avowedly 
wrote to show his countrymen that it was folly to look abroad for 
works which their own invention could just as well produce. 
“Simson” and “ Assenat” were further products of the same reform 
spirit. But even Zesen was not quite true to his own precepts, for 
he subsequently published several translations from the French, with 
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only slight modifications in form. His successors, as Buchholz, 
Ziegler, Ulrich von Braunschweig, can scarcely be said to have 
improved upon “ Rosemund,” although the “ Octavia” of the latter, 
an historical romance, or rather a Roman history in the form of a 
novel, was a great popular favourite. Lohenstein’s ponderous novel 
in four volumes, “Arminius and Thusnelda,” which appeared in 
1689, was in respect to form and style the most complete that 
Germany had as yet produced. But in originality, in humour, in 
pictorial vividness, and in permanent interest, it was far inferior to 
“ Simplicissimus.” 

The latter is what the Germans call a “Sittenroman.” It is a 
picture of contemporary manners, and at the same time a bold satire 
on the vices of those manners. The German even affords another 
polysyllabic term for such works— Cu/turgeschichtlicherroman—novels 
which throw light upon civilisation, and therefore serve the historian 
of civilisation. Such are also the novels of Fielding, Scott, Cer- 
vantes, and Le Sage. Such was the Simplician series of Grimmels- 
hausen. The era of the Thirty Years’ War is rich in interest even 
for the formal academical historians, and for pictorial treatment at 
the hands of the novelist it is even more inviting; but a sketch of 
those times in the form of a novel by a novelist who was himself a 
part of what he sketches ought to have, if successful, a surpassing 
interest. It is hardly worth while to inquire whether the work is the 
autobiography of Grimmelshausen. That the outlines of the two 
careers correspond is indeed possible, but nothing more. David 
was a shepherd in his youth, and Grimmelshausen may have tended 
swine ; but if a German peasant who at ten did not know the differ- 
ence between a wolf and a Hessian cuirassier was able at thirty to 
write the Simplician novels, his progress was one of the most rapid 
in the history of the human intellect. Dr. Tittmann, indeed, sug- 
gests that the concealment of the author’s name was inspired by his 
reluctance to expose himself to a comparison with his leading 
character. If the resemblance did exist the reluctance of Grim- 
melshausen to announce it will permit, but not require demon- 
stration. If it does not exist his invention must be rated so much 
the higher. 

The history of Simplicissimus is the history of the vagabonds of 
the Thirty Years’ War. A stupid peasant boy, who had passed a 
childhood of almost supernatural darkness, his only school being 
that of menial and military service, emerged the most accom- 
plished rascal of that wild and disorderly age. The picture of his 
gross brutality at eleven years is drawn with revolting freedom. 
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Unhappily there is no reason to suppose that it is free at the cost of 
truth, or that it contains even the pardonable exaggeration of the 
caricaturist. The hero’s birth coincides pretty nearly with the opening 
of the story; he appears on the scene at the close of the first half of 
the war. The two great rivals Wallenstein and Gustavus Adolphus 
were dead, and while their successors with petty forces carried on 
desultory and wasting hostilities in Hesse and Westphalia and Bran- 
denburg, troops of freebooters swept the country, robbing, burning, 
outraging, and murdering in the name of the Catholic Church and 
the Holy Roman Empire. Villages were destroyed by fire, and rich 
agricultural districts were devastated as by a pestilence. The wolf 
was literally at every peasant’s door. It was dangerous to have 
goods and thus gratify—or not to have them and thus disappoint— 
the exacting marauders. Where they could not rob they kidnapped, 
and where they could not kidnap they killed. At this crisis of 
German history it is agreed that satire and romance can hardly paint 
the moral and intellectual degradation of the people in stronger 
colours than the sober pencil of history. 

The first chapter of the novel accordingly affords a picture of the 
age and the society in which Simplicissimus lived, and an epitome of 
the events which marked their history. He is a swineherd upon the 
hillside, and he plays the pastoral bagpipe not to charm the swine 
but to frighten the wolves. A band of Imperialist dragoons swoop 
down upon the scene, Simplicissimus is seized, his parents are swept 
away, the maids are outraged, the house is burned, and the troopers 
even practise their cruelty upon the wunwarlike sheep and 
calves. The brutal ignorance of Simplicissimus seems to have 
aroused the contempt of his captors, for he is permitted to escape 
from the scene. A hermit finds him in the forest, succours him, and 
takes him with him to his hut. To this pious and excellent man 
Simplicissimus owes his first rise in the intellectual scale ; but even 
a hermit may have been embarrassed by the initial difficulties of the 
task. The first catechism of the waif begins: “Who are you?” 
“‘T am Bub.”-—“I see that you are no girl, but what did your father 
and mother call you?” “I had no father or mother.”—“‘ Who gave 
you this shirt, then?” “Oh, my mam.”—*“ Well, what did your mam 
call you?” “She called me Bub, rascal, and gallows bird.” The 
interrogation continues in this style, but the point of the replies 
often depends upon the confusion of similar sounding words, and 
this of course cannot be preserved in a translation. The end of it 
all is that Simplicissimus becomes the guest, companion, and pupil 
of the worthy old recluse. 
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Simplicissimus lived in the woods until the dedth of his faithful 
friend the hermit, to whom hé was mdebted fot onlly for shelter 
but also for his namé, for the rudiments of an édiicatidn, for frugal 
habits, and a devout mind. His solitude was soon afterwards invaded 
by anéther band of soldiers. This time his captors were Hessians, 
ahd they carried him to the town of Hanan. He receivés some 
ili-wsage, and is in danger of moré, whén it is leafned that the 
excelent hermit was a brother of the commandant of the fortress, 
afid this discovery secures for Simplicissimus the part of Court or 
rather garrison jester. Outside the walls one night he is captured by a 
prowling band of Croats, and with them his lot is hard enoygh, but 
he again escapes and becomes a fugitive. At last he blunders into 
an Imperialist camp near Magdeburg. Trials ahd hardships have 
not been without effect upon his origihal stupidity, for his new 
captors treat him with respect and distrust rather than derision. He 
takes service under them, however, and is éhrolled as a'scout. From 
this time hé bégins' to rise. From this point he begins to deserve 
the choice epithets which tender maternal love had formérly applied 
tohim. As the “Jaeget of Soest” he is the Suctessful leader in 
predatory enterprises by day of by night, and he becomes the terror 
of priest, matron, and peasant. But this caréer also comes to an 
end. He is captured by Swedes again and brought to Lippestadt, 
where on parole he enjoys a degree of liberty sufficient to make the 
acquaintance of an officer’s daughter, and finally to marry her in 
circumstances Which the taste of the seventeenth century permitted 
the author to describe with a great deal of particularity. He next 
appears at Cologne in search of a sum Of fitoney, the spoils of the 
Jaeger, which he had sent thither for safe keeping. From this 
ancient episcopal city he goes to Paris. A suspicious friend, “‘ Mon- 
seigneur Canard,” persuades him to the journey, and when the end 
of the journey is reached leads him into all sorts of dissipation, ftom 
Which he issues with broken health and an émpty purse. By selling 
an msect powder, a liniment, and other infallible préparations he 
works his way back across the Rhine néar Strasburg. 

‘Another term of military service follows, and his personal ad- 
ventures are no less novel thah thosé of his earlier career. His 
travels extend to Vienna, to Switzerland, Russia, Turkey, and Italy. 
His wife, for whom he always professed miuch Affection and showed 
little, dies at Lippéstadt, and then he miafriés again, and even 
léss wisely. He meets the old peasant his supposed father, 
who turns otit to be only his foster father, While he himself is a 
waif whom the calamities of war had throwh ifito thé poor hovel of 
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Spéssart. His real wothér Was a Ramsay, sistet Of the old herinit 
and of the corimafdant of Hanau. The virtues of his ‘old friend 
seém by this discovery to have been reatwakentd in his memory. 
Sirice his séconid marriage turned out whhappily he openly renounces 
the world and retires to the solitude ‘and pious nieditations of a 
hermit, and thus Cénipleting the circle of his adventures the novel 
appropriately ends. 

The revelatién ‘Of thé hero’s paréntage is thé only aftifice which 
mars the serénity of Grimméelshatisen’s art, arid reduces him for a 
moment to the level ‘of modern novelists. But in the mater of the 
revelation there if Nothing Sensational. The poor old foster father 
is gently led along into the details of the sad history; the hardened 
hero is moved @veh by the name of a mothér whom he had never 
seeh ; but the reader is judiciously left to make his own teflections. 

It is a surprise and a pleasure in this Singilar work to ¢ncounter 
passages in which, by anticipation or by ifspiration as it were, 
Grimmelshatsen suggests and discusses problems that ¢ven to-day are 
unsolved. Yn the first bodk, for example, are some acuté reflections 
upon the undue influénce of the nobles in mifitary life. Théy are in 
the form of a discussion between half a do#@n subalterns, and while 
one of thém believes that aristocratic officers have more authority a 
sergeant téplies: ‘“‘ What blockhead, then, would serve if he could 
not hope to be proniotéd for good conduct, and to be paid for true 
sérvice? Thé Devil take such a war. It makes no difference 
whether a fellow does his duty or not. I have often heard of our 
old colonel that he would have no private in his regiment who was 
not inspired by the belief that through good conduct he might 
become a general.” Is not this “old colonel” the prototype of 
Napoleon, with his femark about the marshal’s baton that every 
French soldiér carried in his knapsack ? 

There is a still moré striking example of Grimmelshausén’s 
prescient, almost prophetic, spirit. In one of his expéditiofis 
as the “Jaeger of Soest” he ‘comes upon a poor lunatic Who calls 
himself Jupiter, and fofically enough, being Jupiter, fancies 
that he has Supréme Authority Gver men and gods. He has 
a plan for readjusting the affaits of eatth, and reveals it to 
Simplicissimius. He first conjures up a “German heto,” who shall 
refotm and rule the whole world, abolish war, armies, and Grime, 
heal the schisms in the Christian Church, and introduce a perpetual 
eta of peace, Virtue, piety, and freedom. Hercules shall give this 
hero a sound body; Venus shall endow him with beatty béyond 
Narcisstis, Adonis, or Ganymede; Merctry shail bestow reason 
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upon him; Pallas shall instruct him on Parnassus ; Vulcan shall 
forge his weapons ; and all the gods and goddesses shall contribute 
from their qualities to his perfection. He “ shall first reduce all the 
hostile fortresses, then banish all criminals. Peace and virtue being 
thus supreme, he shall travel through his dominions from one city to 
another ; give to each the free government of its own territory ; and 
then assemble two of the wisest men of each city in a Parliament, 
thus uniting the cities for ever together, and then put an end to 
serfdom, as well as all taxes, imposts, and other feudal tributes.” 

The influence of Sidney’s “‘ Arcadia,” to which Grimmelshausen 
often alludes with affection, may indeed be seen in this passage, but 
its originality is nevertheless quite distinct, and, as it were, local. 
In point of style it is the best part of the book. The whole chapter, 
from which the above is only an extract, glows with a fervid and 
noble benevolence, and swells sometimes into an imposing elo- 
quence, like that of Milton or Hooker. But nobody knew better 
than Grimmelshausen that such words could only be put into the 
mouth of a madman. Even in the Germany of to-day, two centuries 
after Grimmelshausen, the answer to such extravagant visions might 
be a writ de dunatico inquirendo. 

I find in “ Simplicissimus” that favourite joke upon low-necked 
dresses. On one occasion, while he is still the garrison fool at Hanau, 
the commandant tries to quiz him by demanding his opinion about 
the toilettes of some noble ladies, his guests, whereupon he gravely 
replies : ‘Sire, I see where the fault lies. The rascally tailor is to 
biame for it all; he has put at the bottom of the skirt the cloth 
that belonged at the top, so that it drags along behind. He ought 
to have his own head cut off if he cannot cut dresses better.” 

There is no end tothe tricks of this roguish vagrant. Once he 
equips himself with palette and paints and passes himself for an 
artist, in order to study at leisure the arrangements of a church 
which he and his scouts wish to plunder. His account of his 
journey homeward from Paris to Strasburg selling quack medicines to 
the peasantry is as racy as the incident of the itinerant apothecary 
in Marryat’s novel. He once piously joins an old friar in a pilgrimage 
to a Swiss shrine, fills his shoes with peas like his devout companion, 
and then prudently boils them at the first inn. Toa dairymaid whom 
he saw cooling her butter at the spring, he cries with true Irish 
gallantry: “ Aha, my young woman, you have cooled your butter in 
water with your beautiful hands, but set fire to my heart with your 
glowing eyes.” 

Simplicissimus is indeed a sorry wight; but the author, with 
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admirable art, endows him with certain original feelings of virtue 
which come out at the most novel junctures. They seem to be 
sometimes real, sometimes affected. But they are always striking 
because unexpected ; and as they are grotesque in their own nature, 
they are made picturesque by the clever employment of surprise, in 
which the essence of the ludicrous is said to consist. ‘Thus when 
Simplicissimus is shown weeping by the body of his second wife, who 
has died in childbirth, a sense of pity steals over the reader. But the 
scene is changed by the intrusion of another infant child of the 
bereaved widower, whose unmarried mother had just left it at his 
door. He deserts his first wife, and then expounds the beauties of 
the marital relation. He discourses most feelingly of Christian 
civilisation, while by his example he is daily illustrating that of Con- 
stantinople. These singular changes, these striking contrasts intro- 
duced with such consummate art, are among the most important 
literary features of the work. It may not be impossible to deduce 
from this constant struggle between spontaneous vice, encouraged by 
vicious times, and helpless virtue existing only in reflection, the 
profound moral purpose of the author. 

When the remorse does really come, it is violent and final. It fills 
an entire chapter with its extravagant plaints, and leads the hero 
back to the hermit’s cell. This chapter, the last in the original work, 
is a long and vehement arraignment of a wicked world, which is 
treated not as the passive scene, but rather as the active agent of all 
human woes, and from which he is resolved piously and for ever to 
depart. The poetry in some parts is of a high order, and the wealth 
of diction extraordinary, as a specimen or two, even in translation, 
will show :— 

“Adieu, O! World, for in thee cannot be trusted, from thee is 
nothing to hope; in thy house the past is already vanished, the 
present vanishes under our hands, the future has never begun ; the 
all secure falls, the all strong breaks, the all eternal comes to an 
end ; so that thou art dead among the dead, and in a hundred years 
sufferest us to live not an hour.” 


And again :— 

“ Adieu, World! for in thy palace neither truth nor loyalty finds 
shelter. Whosoever talks with thee loses shame ; who trusts thee is 
betrayed ; who follows thee is seduced ; who loves thee is paid in 
evil; who relies on thee most completely is most completely brought 
to ruin. With thee avails no gift that one may make, no service 
that one may extend, no loving word that one may tender, no faith 
that one may observe, and no friendship that one may show ; but 
thou betrayest, overthrowest, defilest, corruptest, threaten’st, ruinest, 
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and forgettest everybody, therefore everybody{weeps, sighs, laments, 
complains, and has an end.” .... 


These are only fragments of ‘this remarkable jeremiad, and for 
the whole the inexhaustible vocabulary of the German language is. 
alone adequate. 

The reader will already have drawn the conclusion that “Sim- 
plicissimus” resembles in form the masterpieces of Defoe, Le Sage, 
and Cervantes. Like them, it narrates the adventures of a central 
hero without the minor characters and the dramatic” intricacy which 
belong to the modern novel of society. Like the first, it is marked 
by an artistic realism which surprises and startles. Like the last two, 
it is a social caricature, and slightly hides a very powerful satire. 
And if, unlike those three, it has never obtained currency abroad 
one must remember that even among Germans it has long ceased to 
be read, except by scholars. 
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THREE EMPERORS’ POLICY. 
BY W. HEPWORTH DIXON. 


») IPLOMATIC wits in Moscow and St. Petersburg are as 
fond of phrases as their brethren in Paris and Ver- 
sailles. Diplomacy is the art of juggling with words, 
and a true professor of the craft is never so much 
pleased with his work as when he thinks he has induced mankind to 
accept his pleasant words in lieu of other people’s ugly facts. Rus- 
sian statesmen are adepts in a mystery which begins in make-believe, 
and ends, if successful, in imposture. Just now (first week of June, 
1876) they are happy in a phrase which they fancy conceals the 
naked truth from every one’s observation save their own. They are 
engaged in a one-sided, perilous, and nefarious scheme. Not a 
single Power in Europe takes their view of the situation, or would 
patiently allow them to carry out their plans. So they try to 
“ make-believe ” that what they seek in Stamboul is something in 
the interest of other nations as well as of their own. General Igna- 
tieff at the Golden Horn pretends to be an ambassador from Berlin 
and Vienna no less than from St. Petersburg. The policy he pur- 
sues in Turkey is paraded as that of three emperors, not of a 
military faction in Moscow or an Imperial chancery in St. 
Petersburg. 

The phrase is no more new than the fact represented is true. 
Twelve or thirteen years ago the same words were on every states- 
man’s lip and every writer’s pen in France. The rulers were not the 
same, the policy was not the same, as now. Times change, and 
diplomatic fictions change. By the “three emperors,” French 
Ministers meant Louis Napoleon, Franz Josef, and Alexander the 
Second. But then, as, now, the policy was single, the fiction 
triple. A bastard Czesar sat on the throne of Henri Quatre, and 
that bastard Czsar thought himself strong enough to suggest, and 
even to dictate, the march to be taken by his brethren in the purple. 
Those were halcyon days for the bastard Czsar. Palmerston had 
paid himagreat compliment. ‘There are but three men in Europe,” 
said the English Minister, ‘“ Cavour, Louis Napoleon, and myself,” 
Palmerston died.in that belief; just before the world was startled into 
full consciousness of the “manhood” of Bismarck and Moltke. 
Louis Napoleon believed in Palmerston and in himself. 
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General Ignatieff has in his portfolio a new map of Turkey. 
Louis Napoleon had on his writing desk a new map of Europe and 
a new map of America. Ignatieff is said to be bent on founding 
a Russian kingdom of Bulgaria, an Austrian kingdom of Albania, a 
Montenegro kingdom of Bosno-Servia, a Slavonic confederation of 
Constantinople, and a Caliphate of Roumelia. Louis Napoleon’s 
schemes were evidently wider, and France, taking a lion’s share in 
the enterprise, was to have had a lion’s share in the spoil. 

The policy then suggested as that of “the three emperors” was 
not only selfish, but infamous. The three Powers were to come to 
an understanding with each other, like the nefarious combination 
which destroyed Poland. England, as the chief pacific and con- 
servative Power, was to be practically excluded from continental 
politics. The United States, dismembered by secession, were to be 
held in check by a Mexican Empire garrisoned by French troops, 
under the nominal sway of an Austrian prince. Teutonic ideas were 
to be crushed, and the Latin nations resume their ancient sway. Rome 
was to rule in Mexico and New Orleans, as she ruled in Paris and 
Vienna thirteen years ago. All this was openly avowed. The 
details were kept back, yet enough was made known to show the line 
of march. English pride was to be lowered, English territory shorn. 
England, the Ministers of that bastard Cesar thought, might be 
cajoled into yielding Gibraltar, as she was cajoled into yielding the 
Ionian Islands. Her growth seemed stopped ; decay had set in. 
Her latest annexation, that of the Punjab, was sixteen or seventeen 
years old. People were forgetting Waterloo, and even Inkermann. 
Our armies were known to be small, our fleets were thought unfit for 
sea. Ai little flummery, backed by a little menace, was thought 
sufficient to betray us into giving up Heligoland, and perhaps Malta. 
Prussia was to be driven back on the Baltic. Italy was to be kept 
down, Italian unity forbidden. Turkey in Europe was to be 
abolished. France was to choose her own time for seizing the 
German Rhine and occupying Belgium. Austrian ascendancy at 
Frankfort was to be maintained, and the Kaiser allowed to garrison 
Bosnia and the Principalities. Russia was free to march in her own 
way on Constantinople. What came of that plot? Nikolsburg— 
Mexico—Sedan. 

Franz Josef, the prince then reigning at Vienna, was a genuine 
Cesar; Emperor of Austria, King of Hungary, Bohemia, Dalmatia, 
Croatia, Slavonia, Galicia, Lodomeria, Illyria, and Jerusalem ; Grand 
Duke of Tuscany and Cracow; Duke of Lorraine, Salzburg, Carin- 
thia, Styria, Cariola, Bukowina, Silesia, Modena, Parma, Plasentia, 
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and Guontalla ; Grand Prince of Transylvania, Markgraf of Moravia, 
Count of Halsburg and Tyrol, and actual chief of the Germanic Bund. 
None of the late Czesars had enjoyed a more perfect control of every 
branch of administration. His deputy presided in the executive 
council and in the full assembly. For every purpose he was sure of 
a majority of votes. Bismarck, when at Frankfort as Prussian 
deputy, had been able to do nothing but record his vote and post- 
pone his plans. Prussia was losing the support of all those German 
patriots who had been looking for deliverance towards Berlin. 
Austrian statesmen treated her with contempt. In a drawing-room of 
the Imperial palace Prince Schwartzenberg .had the impudence to 
say aloud “ Il faut aviler la Prusse d’abord pour ensuite la demolir.” 
Emile de Girardin was yelling for the “ natural frontier” of France, 
and regiments of Zouaves were hiccuping after Alfred de Musset their 
intention to kiss the German girls and drink the German wines. 
Louis Napoleon thought the season come for bold and dangerous 
moves. He tempted Franz Josef into the first acts of a political 
partnership. Unhappily for himself, the Archduke Maximilian was 
seduced into the plot ; accepting an Imperial crown asa successor of 
Iturbide and a rival of Solouque. 

The Muscovite Emperor listened to such hints as came to him with 
profound respect and silence. He had other work just then in 
hand. His Emancipation Act was only two years old ; his nobles were 
discontented, his finances were embarrassed ; his army was in no 
condition for adventures. The rising of Anton Petrof in the pro- 
vince of Kasan betrayed a dangerous tendency in the lower classes 
towards agrarian outrage. Another rising in the name of Grand 
Duke Constantine warned him how much sway his deposed and 
dead uncle still held on the Russ imagination. The ashes of revolt 
were still smouldering at Warsaw. Mahommedan missionaries were 
busy on the Lower Volga, and the troops which could be spared 
from the parades of Moscow and St. Petersburg were wasting rapidly 
on the Kirghese steppe. He made a note for future use ; but held 
aloof and passed unscathed. Where is the tempter ? Dead, in a foreign 
grave. Where are the tempted? One, driven out of that Germany 
which he called his own ; the other, shot like a dog on Mexican soil. 

Unwarned by these results of a recent attempt to pass an isolated 
and nefarious project as the policy of three emperors, a faction in 
the Russian capital seems anxious to risk adventures under the same 
deceptive appearance of august approval. Here, again, the project 
is single and sectarian. France is to be ignored, Austria outwitted, 
Germany deceived, and England defied. So a plain man might infer 
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from Prince Gortchakoff's reported sayings in Berlin, and the 
accepted contents of the Berlin memorandum. But there is good 
reason to doubt the literal truth of the gossip lately heard from Berlin, 
and still more recently from Ems. 

When I was in Russia every one near the Winter Palace had an 
impression that the reigning Tsar was fixed on preserving peace 
between the great Powers. He, at least, was bent on keeping out of 
war. If wars broke out among his neighbours his desire was to con- 
fine them within local limits and to the adversaries first engaged. 
He acted that part of mediator and neutraliser in the Italian war, in 
the Danish war, in the Austrian war, and in the French war. But for 
his timely counsels Prussia might have intervened in the Lombard 
campaign, England in the Schleswig-Holstein campaign, France in 
the Bohemian campaign, Austria in the French campaign. The 
wisdom of his counsels may be open to dispute. The Duke of 
Cambridge may have disliked his attitude during the Schleswig-Hol- 
stein campaign, and the Kaiser Franz Josef may have bitterly 
resented his demeanour during the first week of the campaign in 
France. But neither friend nor enemy of the Tsar’s policy could 
deny that the consequence of his action was a great restriction 
of the area of those wars. The motive for his counsels may 
have been far from philanthropic. Let us assume that his motive 
was selfish. In politics it is safe and simple to assume that all our 
actions spring from selfish interests. Men seem easier to compre- 
hend if we assume that they never say a word, never do a thing, 
except with personal ends in view. When the Tsar emancipated the 
twenty-two millions of common serfs in his dominions I heard in more 
than one Russian quarter that his policy was selfish, As Emperor, 
he owned twenty-three millions of Crown peasants—serfs under 
another name—and people said these peasants would be worth more 
roubles when their brethren had been freed. When he subsequently 
freed these twenty-three millions of Crown peasants from their old 
form of bondage people said his policy was selfish. His army had 
been wasted by the Crimean war, not so much from sword and shot 
as from heat and cold, dust and snow, bad roads, bad food, bad 
lodgings, and the thousand miseries which come to men in camps. 
The former strength had never been restored, and seemed as though 
it could not be restored. To lose his army was to lose his Crown. 
Therefore his Crown peasants were redeemed. During the Lombard 
and Bohemian campaigns he may have had some selfish purposes in 
mind. If so, they never came to light. He gained no rod of land 
by his benevolent neutrality. It is true he took advantage of the 
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weakness of France, and the estrangement of England from her 
former ally, to denounce “an addition” to the Treaty of Paris and to 
set that clause aside without first consulting the signatory Powers. That 
was aselfish act. It was, moreover, a mistake. Not that I think 
Russia was called upon to suffer under that clause for ever. The 
Black Sea Convention, annexed to the Treaty of Paris, forbade 
Russia to do such and such things within her own ports and seas. 
That was a penal clause ; a punishment for past abuse of power ; 
a@ precaution taken against her too speedy return to that abuse. 
But no one dreamt of making that prohibition part of the per- 
manent public law of Europe. In atime of peace statesmen would 
have been ready to consider any project, reasonably framed and 
courteously preferred, for restoring to a friendly neighbour one 
of the first attributes of national sovereignty. A man who is bound 
in penalties to keep the peace is never bound in those penalties for 
life. Such a man would be a slave. Russia was bound in penalties 
to keep the peace, and though the term was not specified the period 
during which her independence was curtailed by her conquerors was 
not expected to last for twenty years. ‘The restriction lasted fifteen 
years. Many times I have heard merchants in Rostoff, Taganrog, 
and Odessa mourn that loss of independence. “ We cannot repair 
a port or widen a dock without suspicion; we are not allowed to 
build and arm a frigate. In Liverpool and Marseilles, in Brest and 
Plymouth, you Franks can do as you like without consulting 
foreigners.” At Kertsh and Yalta, which I visited with the Tsar’s 
aide-de-camp,. General Anenkoff, I heard the same complaint from 
different classes. “Look at our situation,” was a not unfrequent 
remark at Kertsh; “we are a frontier Power. Greek, Roman, 
Genoese, and Russ have found these Straits of Yeni-Kali the 
dividing line of civilised and savage life. Our nomads are at 
Stavropol, and on all the uplands beyond Stavropol. Yet we have 
to keep the peace along a line of difficult mountain coast without 
having a single ship of war on that coast.” At Kertsh the 
military thought arises first, at Yalta the diplomatic thought comes 
first. “The position created for us by the Treaty of Paris was 
endurable so long as we were prostrate in the south. As we revive, 
the weight is found too great for us to bear. Our towns in the Sea 
of Azof—Mariapol, Rostoff, Taganrog, Berdiansk—are all open 
towns. In the Black Sea none of our forts and cities are defensible. 
Yalta and Theodosia are open. Rion and Soukum Kali are pro- 
tected by small forts only, and Odessa has no means of silencing an 
ironclad ship. We have no fleet in these waters; we are prohibited 
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from arming a war-ship at Kinburn or Nikolaeff ; yet beyond the 
Rumeli Hissar lies a Turkish fleet of ironclads—said to be one of 
the most powerful navies afloat. The situation is intolerable.” Yes; 
the situation was intolerable ; one that could not have been imposed 
on England, France, or the United States for a single year. It was 
a moral occupation of the country by France, England, and Italy 
for fifteen years. When Gortchakoff denounced the clause in St. 
Petersburg, every Muscovite rejoiced; and when he finished the 
negotiation in London, every Russian felt that his country had 
recovered her lost independence. It is not with the fact but the 
method that I have serious fault to find. 

Prince Gortchakoff is responsible for the proceeding which gave 
so much offence and had left so many bitter memories. The Russian 
Chancellor comes of ancient Muscovite stock ; counting among his 
ancestors and their connections St. Vladimir and Jaroslaw the Great. 
Like all the old Russians, he is an odd mixture of European and 
Asiatic, with the manner of both continents: his bearing always that 
of a French gentleman, his language not unfrequently that of a 
Calmuck chief. Brusque words are understood by starost and 
peasant, and when Gortchakoff has to speak to his countrymen he never 
pauses to pick his words. He talks to Europe in the terms of an 
Imperial ukase. Few Cabinets have forgotten his tone during the 
Naples trouble and the Confederate war. The insolence was harm- 
less, and was understood as diplomatic bunkum, meant to conciliate 
the Katkoffs and Samarins of Moscow. His behaviour when the 
Germans were in front of Paris, thoroughly committed to their work, 
was more important, though not more insolent. The day before he 
denounced the Black Sea Convention, Russia had innumerable friends 
in England ; the day after his denunciation she had none. Those 
who had always reviled her now reviled her with enkindling fury. 
Those who had previously stood by her were condemned to silence. 
That antagonism to Russia, which is born of our belief that we must 
fight her on the frontiers of India if we fail to tackle her on the 
frontiers of Turkey, broke into fury, and the whole force of a Liberal 
Government had to be put out in order to restrain the popular 
passion. Since that date the animosity has grown. The passing 
fervour caused by Lord Derby’s purchase of shares in the Suez 
Canal was owing to a public conviction that Russia had been 
checked and defied. Half the people in England who are burning 
to cross swords with the Muscovites, not caring whether the field be 
Turkey, Persia, or India, have had their passions fanned into flame 
by Prince Gortchakoff’s despatch. 
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Yet in my opinion neither the act of denunciation nor the sub- 
sequent conduct of Russia in Turkey means a deliberate intention 
to provoke war—either next week or next year. No doubt there is 
a faction in Moscow and St. Petersburg that would hail a declaration 
of war against Turkey with rapture. There is a party in London 
and Calcutta that would hail a declaration of war against Russia with 
rapture. In either case the war party would find support in ignorant 
and fanatical multitudes. But the solid interests of both nations are 
against provoking an appeal to arms. 

In his youth Alexander had enough of warlike adventures. He 
was thirty-four when his imperious father gave notice that he was 
going to open the Eastern Question by his famous conversation 
with Sir Hamilton Seymour. “There is only one Power with which 
I need to come to an understanding—that is England. France no 
longer counts. Remember, when I speak for Russia, I speak also 
for Austria. Take Egypt and Candia: these places will suit you: 
no one will object.” Three years after Nicholas had thus disposed 
of Europe he was dead of rage and disappointment, his great 
arsenal in the Crimea was destroyed, foreign soldiers were encamped 
in Russia, his fleets were sunk, his armies had disappeared. Russia 
was driven from the Danube, and compelled to surrender territory 
on the Pruth. Her independence in the Black Sea was at an end. 
Alexander learnt that Russia was not strong enough to march alone 
on Stamboul, and in the conduct of that Austria for which his father 
answered so readily he saw that no country, however near and 
dependent, was likely to assist him on that march. 

Alexander Gortchakoff is an old gentleman, and persons with his 
legend, training, and position are not often seen to change their 
minds after they have passed the age of seventy. When I had last the 
honour of seeing Prince Gortchakoff at St. Petersburg he was past 
seventy. At that time he seemed to hold the opinion—which I hope 
he still holds, in spite of all appearances to the contrary—that there 
is no road open for Russia to Stamboul, even if she had any right to 
march in that direction and the objects to be gained by her were 
worth the price she would necessarily have to pay. Every one near 
the Winter Palace understood that this view was taken by Prince 
Gortchakoff’s Imperial master, and that a common opinion of the 
Tsar and his Chancellor on the chief principles of Russian policy 
enabled Gortchakoff to defy such powerful rivals in the household 
as Count Schouvaloff and in the army as General Ignatieff. Oné of 
these rivals may perhaps succeed him when he dies ; but either of 
them might be willing to succeed him while he lives. Accord with 
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‘the reigning Tsar on the policy of peace in Europe is Gortchakoff’s 
main support against the claims of younger, abler, and more enter- 
prising men. He has no motive for desiring war. Full of years, 
«covered with decorations, satiated with prerogatives, Chancellor of 
the Empire, Member of the Imperial Council, Chief of the Cabinet, 
Chancellor of the Orders of St. Andrew, St. George, and St. Vladimir ; 
-with the right of being addressed as Serene Highness, what can he 
hope from fresh adventures? Nesselrode was wrecked by the Crimean 
war. In oriental countries defeat means fall. Gortchakoff has 
nothing more to gain. Every honour in the Emperor’s gift ‘the has 
already won. Denunciation of the Black Sea Convention made him 
Serene, and gave him a place in the “ Almanach de Gotha.” Even 
emperors have no more to give. Any failure would be ruin. 
‘Gortchakoff suspects his successor, and detests him as men usually 
‘do their successors. If Moltke had failed at Sadowa, Graff von Arnim 
might have been at the Foreign Office in Berlin, and Herr von 
Bismarck a broken atrabilious statesman at Varzin, retired from public 
life. What Arnim was to Bismarck, Ignatieff is to Gortchakoff—his 
servant and rival, with a chance of being his successor. On per- 
sonal grounds, then, it is unlikely that Prince Gortchakoff means to 
open up the Eastern Question by a serious move, and with a Turkish 
fleet of ironclads under Hobart Pasha near at hand no move of his 
towards Turkish territory could be for him other than a serious move. 

General Ignatieff was sent by Gortchakoff to Stamboul, very much 
as Arnim was sent by Bismarck to Paris. At St. Petersburg 
General Ignatieff was felt to be in the way. He is a wary, 
‘cynical, and ambitious man. The Tsar is fond of him. Count 
Schouvaloff has been sent to London for similar reasons. He 
too was in Prince Gortchakoff’s way. Ignatieff has powerful con- 
nections in the Emperor’s household, and is a personal favourite 
with the military coteries in-‘the capital. Prince Gortchakoff is well 
aware that if the Emperor could be driven into war, Ignatieff, a popular 
hero, would soon be master of events. Gortchakoff would himself 
be nowhere. Like Menchikoff under similar circumstances, General 
Ignatieff, to whom every nook of Constantinople and every gun on 
the Bosphorus are known, would in all probability be appointed to 
the first command. In case of either victory or disaster Gortchakoff 
might count on being swept aside. 

In listening to the party of aggression—which in such a matter is 
the party of despair—both Emperor and Chancellor must ask them- 
selves how they are to move on Constantinople. While I write a 
telegram comes from Odessa saying that twenty thousand men are 
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ready to embark. If this report is credited Russian funds will fall. 
These twenty thousand men are going to either death or captivity. 
A Turkish ironclad fleet is riding in the Golden Horn. That fleet 
is stronger than the present fleet of France. It is commanded by a ° 
thorough sailor, Admiral Hobart—Captain the Hon. Augustus 
Hobart in the English navy list. The ironclads are English built, 
and most of them have English captains, who can be trusted to do 
their duty. With the exception of Popoff’s turret-ships, of which not 
more than three are fit for service, Russia has not one ship-of-war to 
protect the transport of her troops. A word whispered from Varna 
or Kustenje would bring up Hobart’s ironclads to Serpent Island, 
close to the Russian frontier, in seventeen or eighteen hours. 
Woe to the poor Muscovites caught at sea. Suppose they try to 
land? They could not hold their own a day. Of course no landing 
could be attempted in the presence of a Turkish fleet, nor under 
circumstances likely to be interrupted by a visit from that fleet. But 
a fleet of steamships, acting on a short line of coast and near its base 
of operations, would practically be at every point. The whole coast 
from Varna to the mouth of the Bosphorus is less than a hundred 
and ‘fifty miles. When Nicholas attempted to force a way into 
Turkey by way of the Danube he was foiled. His positions in 
Wallachia were disputed by Omar Pasha, and his advance had to 
be turned into a defence of his own soil, which ended for his son 
and successor in a loss of territory. When he succeeded in a previous 
campaign in occupying Bulgaria he had an undisputed control of 
the Black Sea. He landed where he chose, confident of being able 
to support his troops; as the ailies were afterwards in the Crimea. 
The utter destruction of the Russian fleet at Sebastopol has reversed 
the situation. Turkey is now master at sea, and while the twenty 
thousand hapless wretches might be under orders for Stamboul as 
prisoners, the ironclads would be shelling Odessa, peeping into the 
harbour of Sebastopol, and perhaps brushing past Yalta and Theo- 
dosia towards Kertsh. The hill-side, in the hollow of which that 
city lies, is now strongly fortified, but the town itself stands open to 
attack ‘by sea. Such vessels as the Mesondiyé and the AZendonhiyé, 
handled by English officers, might hold their own against the 
Russian guns at Kertsh, while doing what they pleased with 
the small craft of Berdiansk and Rostoff and the much exposed 
houses of the town. The Russian army is undoubtedly strong in 
numbers, and in seven years from the present day will be stronger in 
numbers still. Yet the Russian army is not an army in the sense in 
which a German army is an army. In ten days Kaisér Wilhelm can 
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place six hundred thousand men, infantry, cavalry, artillery, with all 
the services, commissariat, hospital, and intelligence, in working 
order for the field, on either the Niemen or the Rhine. Russia could 
not place six hundred thousand men on the Pruth in ten months, 
even with the services incomplete. She cannot move her 
immense masses. She has no means of feeding them. When 
Nicholas entered Bulgaria in person he moved with a nominal force 
of 120,000 men ; but it is doubtful whether the effective in front of 
his enemy ever mustered more than thirty thousand troops of all 
arms. Great efforts were made to increase the number, but although 
he was their master at sea, the invading force actually on Turkish 
soil never much exceeded thirty thousand men. Even in the Crimea 
it was impossible to keep up the necessary strength, and after the 
fall of Sebastopol the Russian generals saw they could not hold the 
field. Nothing remained for them—in spite of their million of men 
on paper—but retreat across the Tartar steppe; that, or an igno- 
minious peace. 

A Russian army would be formidable, even to a great Power, on 
the lines of Warsaw and Smolensk, Novgorod and St. Petersburg, 
Moscow and Jaroslaw. But at a distance from the central pro- 
vinces Russia never finds herself able to dispose of strong bodies. 
It is doubtful whether General Kaufmann has ever had ten thousand 
men under his command in Central Asia. A mere handful of 
soldiers captured Tashkend, and the several Khanates have been 
entered by treachery and connivance rather than by force. Weak- 
ness at the Seraglio led to the fall of Khokand and Khiva; and the 
presence of stronger men than Abdul Aziz and honester men than 
Mahmoud at the Porte may render Muscovite influence in Bockhara 
less secure. Even in the Caucasus, which Russia affects to make the 
pivot of her military power, she has never shown herself able to 
dispose of a large force. During the Crimean war her forces operat- 
ing in Armenia were extremely few, and only advanced some thirty 
miles from her own frontiers into Turkish territory. 

All Russian documents are to be read between the lines ; yet the 
military returns are probably as correct as the financial returns. 

To move an army is a very expensive luxury, especially in a 
country without roads, with very few towns, and poor in canals and 
railways. The north of Russia is poorly supplied with railways ahd 
canals, even for a waste country and a semi-savage people. The 
centre is a little better supplied, and the south is worse than either. 
Ten lines of railway lead from Berlin towards the Rhine. Only one 
line connects St. Petersburg with the Dnieper, and not a mile of 
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tailway helps the Russian soldier towards the Pruth. Moving by 
train is costly, marching by road is ruinous. Where is Russia to 
find the money for a war? 

Nothing in the history of finance is more singular than the condi- 
tion of Russian credit. The finances of Russia are as insecure as 
those of Turkey or Egypt. Yet the Tsar has been able to borrow 
at five per cent. where the Sultan and Khedive have been paying six 
per cent., and Russian stocks have been fetching from go to 98, while 
those of Turkey and Egypt (before the late depreciation) ruled from 
60 to 80. The same general conditions govern these loans. Russia 
and Turkey are both despotic States, and a creditor has no more 
security in one than in the other. Both are oriental and autocratic ; 
with the wasteful habit of orientals, and the disturbing whimsies of 
autocrats. Neither country publishes a true and simple budget. In 
each there is a Court used to an extravagance out of proportion to 
its actual wealth. In each there is a vast amount of official cor- 
ruption, with an almost perfect freedom from exposure and punish- 
ment. In each there is a large annual deficit, which is met by fresh 
loans. The amount of public debt—floating and funded—is nearly 
equal for Turkey and Russia: in each a little under £4 200,000,000, 
These enormous debts have been contracted by the two countries, 
severally, in nearly the same period of time ; that is to say, during 
the past twenty-five years. When the Crimean war broke out Russia 
owed about £12,000,000 to her foreign creditors. At that time 
Turkey had no foreign creditors ; but the Sultan’s Government pro- 
bably owed about the same amount to the Armenians and Greeks of 
Pera. Why, then, since the loans have so much in common, are 
Russian stocks so much higher than those of Turkey ? 

Partly from illusion, partly from deception. During the Crimean 
war Nesselrode did two sagacious things. He paid the interest 
on his foreign debt, and he slackened the rules against English 
journals. These crafty actions cost him very little. The Russian debt 
being only £12,000,000 the half-yearly dividends came to no large 
sum, and he knew that failure in a single dividend would prevent 
him making another loan. English was not then read by many 
people in Russia outside St. Petersburg, and the people who read 
English journals were generals, Ministers, and secretaries, whom 
it was right to keep informed. Both measures were dictated by 
selfish motives ; but the consequences have been fruitful in good- 
will, even beyond Nesselrode’s demands. People with money to 
invest, and wishing to be safe, turned to Russian stocks by pre- 
ference. “Russia paid her dividends even during the Crimean 
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war” is a saying echoed from side to side. Investors never think 
of asking what the debt was, and how much the dividends were. 
They take the thing in block. It is an amiable “ illusion,” but if 
people like to trick themselves the Russian Government is not to 
blame. For the “deception” they are to blame. Russia. puts out 
every year a document which ordinary persons take to be her 
budget. This paper is called a “project,” and appears in year 
books, foreign almanacks, and other works of reference. In reality it: 
is an Estimate, and, like a Spanish budget, always shows a surplus. 
Many persons think it true. Several years after date a paper is 
printed by the Finance Department professing to give the true 
figures, and this paper always shows a deficit. But the figures are 
supposed by knowing people to be as little trustworthy as the esti- 
mates. The deficit appears as something under two million pounds 
sterling a year. Among financial people in St. Petersburg the actual 
deficit is said to be ten millions a year, every copek of which must 
be met by new loans. When I was in Russia an exceptional oppor- 
tunity came to me of learning the actual facts. I then heard that 
for several years past the balance of expenditure over income had 
been eleven millions every year. The Franco-German war brought 
in a new military system involving a vast amount of fresh outlay in 
arms, stores, and drill-stations. The deficit is not now likely to be less 
than twelve millions ayear. The known progress of the public debt 
verifies these figures. No Muscovite secrecy can hide the amount 
of the external loans. In twenty-five years Russia has borrowed, 
on the average, five millions a year. She began with small sums ; 
but she has gone forward at a rapid rate. She is now borrowing at 
the rate of fifteen millions a year. Can anybody in his senses think 
that money will ever come back from Russia to its lawful owners? 
As soon as men open their eyes to facts Russian credit will collapse. 
In case of war it is difficult to see where she could raise another 
loan, and without another loan she could not move a hundred 
thousand men. 

Russia is a semi-barbarous State, and semi-barbarous States are 
moved by impulses unknown to countries like England, Germany, 
and the United States. But if, in spite of all these obstacles, men of 
the school of Katkoff and Ignatieff were to plunge the country into 
war, how are the Muscovite troops to march on Stamboul? The road 
by sea is closed, not only by the fortifications of the Bosphorus, but by 
the Turkish fleet. The road by land is closed by Roumania with her 
Hohenzollern prince. Austria cannot allow the Russians to advance 
on the Danube, neither would Germany permit the neutrality of 
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Roumania to be disturbed. Servia is not only a long way off, but is. 
surrounded by jealous provinces. Montenegro is an inland ridge, 
without a single port. The Russian Baltic squadron cannot get into 
the Adriatic without having to reckon with Hobart Pasha, not to speak 
—as yet-—of Admirals Drummond and Back. Even if the Svet/and” 
and fetropaulovski could evade the Turkish fleet, where could the 
Russian admiral land an auxiliary force ? Austria is no less jealous in 
the Adriatic than on the Danube. It is as certain that Austria would 
repel an attempt to land at Ragusa, as that England would repel an 
attempt to land at Portsmouth. What road remains to a Russian 
general? The line from Tiflis. In Armenia Russia has a frontier 
running along part of Turkey. The distance from Tiflis to Constanti- 
nople is about a thousand miles. The way leads through the mountain 
passes of Armenia, under Ararat, and then across the burning plains 
of Anadol. Could Moltke and a German army fight their way along 
that line? They would require long preparation, enormous supply 
trains, and a powerfully guarded chain of posts. The march would’ 
resemble that of General Sherman from Atalanta to Charleston ; with 
the vast additions of a foreign people, an unknown country, and an 
absence of rich towns. The Russians tried that road during the 
Crimean war. They got as far as Kars, some thirty miles from their 
frontier. There they stopped. The people of Anadol are Moslem 
in creed. They are extremely brave and pugnacious. I doubt 
whether any modern soldier would undertake to lead an army from 
Tiflis to Stamboul by way of Anadol. But imagine such a soldier 
in General Ignatieff; imagine the march accomplished, and the 
slopes of Galata reached. Opposite, on the European side, the 
exhausted general would see the minarets and palaces of Stamboul, 
with nothing between his object and himself—except two or three © 
miles of deep water covered by an ironclad Turkish fleet. 

Nothing less than a direct participation in the war by Germany 
could help the Russians to strike a blow. That such a participation 
is in the highest degree unlikely I may attempt to show another 
day. 








THE TOKEN OF THE SILVER LILY 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ COMIN’ THRO’ THE RYE.” 





PART V.—GILBERT. 


SETA; HERE came at daybreak thro’ the quiet wood 

ite A slender shape which might have been the wraith 

fie Of some fair forest flower that, having bloomed 
ave And died, was privileged to wander o’er 

The haunts it once did love, and one who saw 

That form approaching started as a man 

Who sees some mocking spirit . . Ethelwyn 

(For it was she) not seeing him, passed on, 

And O! how swiftly o’er the silvered grass 

Sped those poor little feet! He, following 

Her, came anon unto a running stream 

By which she paused, then stooped and thro’ her hand 

Slowly (as one who fears) some knot-grass drew, 

Yet plucked it not. “Our trysting place,” she said 

Below her breath, and sweet-faced mem’ry touched 

Some sealéd chamber of that icy heart 

And made her grief more human. “ Just a year, 

A year ago,” she whispered, and her eyes 

Wandering around, fell on a little grove 

Of hazel nuts, all hung with diamonds 

Of grateful dew . . “a year ago,” she cried, 

Then sudden turned and saw and swerved aside 

As from a thing abhorred, but Harold stayed 

Her headlong flight, saying “‘ Mistress, you were 

But now within my thoughts when I beheld 

You gliding thro’ the wood, and following 

O’ertook you here. There be a few brief words 

I needs must utter”—but she cried “ Not here! 

I charge you open not your lips to speak 

One word by here ”—and so flashed from his side, 

But paused at last, and thro’ the chilly morn 

Saw him approaching, and some madness wrought 

Her into sudden violence of speech 

That moved him not to wonder : well he knew 

How gentlest creatures when aroused are fierce 
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And wild beyond the utmost limits of 
They that are strong and stormy. “ Haste!” she cried, 
**Methinks your footsteps come but slowly for 
A happy, merry bridegroom . . see you yon 
Red daybreak in the east? When once again 
It shall return ’twill shine upon our fair 
White marriage day, and I shall have your words 
Within my ears for ever, therefore hive 
These for that Jong to-morrow.” . . 

Harold said, 
“ Mistress, I pray that unto you a morrow 
Rosy and beautiful doth dawn indeed, 
But unto me” . . he paused, and looking up, 
Gazed at the sky, unutterably pure 
And peaceful in its coldness, “‘ unto me 
Dawns no to-morrow, yester eve my sun 
Went down for ever,”—lifting up her eyes 
She marked the look he wore, and on her fell 
A sudden stillness as when shines athwart 
A weary storm-tossed soul, a heavenly ray 
Of God-sent peace—“ to me no marriage day 
Shall come, but thro’ the mist I seem to see 
You ih your bridal gown and at your side 
Him that you love so well . . Mistress, I am 
But rough and rude in speech, and seek in vain 
Some gentle fashion in the which to tell 
You how I know the sad and piteous tale 
Of your most faithful love, and nobler still 
The sacrifice you purposed ; further how 
Faltering not you took within your hands 
His honour, and with never backward look 
At love’s fair garden chose the sterile path 
Of duty . . for these things my reverence 
I yield you, and in days to come shall find 
Some solace in the thought that she I loved 
Outshone all women in her excellence, 
Of heart and mind and soul.” . . Ethelwyn cried, 
As one who stricken with a bitter shame 
Is goaded into speech, ‘‘O! noble heart, 
Have you no consciousness of your most great 
And cruel wrongs? Can you not find one word 
Of scorn and hatred for the treachery 
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However pure in motive, could atone?” 
He answered low and sadly, “‘ No, not one.” 


She cried again, “‘ On our betrothal day 

You bade me tell you truly from my heart 

If I could love you, and with cunning play 

Of words, and truth half hidden, and half dressed 
In falsehood, I betrayed your trustful heart . . 
Remembering this, can you not find one word 

To brand me with dishonour?” 


And yet again he answered, “ No, not one! 

Your duty did compel you . . following 

One urgent voice you could not choose but ‘pass 

All lesser voices by—only believe 

That whatsoe’er you did, or what you do, 

There can be never maiden under God 

So sweet and lovely in my eyes as you. 

And now I go to wotk your happiness 

With Ethelred . . but unto him, your lover, speak 

No word of this or that, but leave to me 

To deal with his sad humours, for methinks 

No woman’s heart or brain could comprehend 

The mood of him, who with his blood on fire 

With cross disaster and harsh stroke of Fate 

Discovers that his sole remaining good 

On earth is reft from him . . his nature is 

In wild revolt, his very love is choked 

With bitter thoughts, no adder is more deaf 

Than he to reason, but he will outwear 

This madness ere the morrow, and again 

You shall regain your fairness in his eyes.” . . 

Ethelwyn ‘said, 

Thro’ sobs that brake the music of’ her voice 

To trembling pain, “ All this, and this, for me, 

Unworthy that I am, but what for—Thee ?” 
She drooped her brow 

Upon his arm as some fair sister might 

Creep to the haven‘of a brother’s love, 

Safe and secure . . ‘but at the gentle touch, 

Unwonted and most precious, thro’ his blood 

Leaped such a fiery joy, as at a breath 
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Undid the desperate and most sternly won 
Victory of the night, whose every hour 

Had marked the fearful conflict of a soul 

By God made noble, but with earthly flesh 
Crying for bread, and greedy of its own, 

Warring against its nobler elements ; 

And in that fierce delirium it seemed 

That heaven and earth forbade him to give up 
His darling to that other . . should he not 

By passion, patience, rhetoric, all the arts 

That men have used, and by their potency 

Won on all women howsoever cold, 

Conquer this girl through importunity ? 

But not the lying promise of his brain, 

Or hollow pleading of a cheating hope, 

Could long obscure the conscience that with clear 
And dazzling light shone on each barren plea 
And cast it out, inexorably just, 

Bating no atom of the naked truth, 

But took her heart, and gauged it by his own, 
And knew that love bred in such constancy 
Could never die. . . So the convulsion passed 
And left him weak yet strong. “For her,” he said 
Below his breath, then pale and haggard looked 
Upwards to Heaven’s gate, through which the sun 
Came as a joyous bridegroom, with the clouds 
Bright hued and delicate as earthly flowers 
Thronging about his feet. “For her,” . . then took 
Her face between his hands as though it were 
Some stranger’s that he was most fain to primt 
Upon his memory. . . “‘O! rare lips,” he-said, 

“ That I have never kissed, from whose sweet gates 
Have issued not one stammering word of love, 
Although I listened always . . eyes that ne’er 
Have brightened at.my coming, or grown dim 
With pain at my departure . . tender cheeks, 
Twin lilies, that have worn but one aspect 

To all my looks and words .. . soft golden hair 
That never twined in tendrils‘round my neck, 

Or filled my hands with beauty. . . Yea, allithese 
That I thought mine are his ; yetyno man.can 
Pluck from my heart the lovely memory 

Of you, that shall endure with:me in life 
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And death” . . and so with tender, lingering touch 

(Like to a man who layeth from his sight 

Some priceless thing for ever) loosed her from 

His hold, and turned, and passed from out her ken. 
At noon there came 

To Ethelred, who watched the busy hive 

Of workers for the morrow come and go 

Within the courtyard, Harold. Side by side 

They sate and looked abroad, and from the lips 

Of one fell now and then a dropping word 

As though the precious cup of his content 

Brimmed, yet could not o’erflow. Anon there fell 

A silence ’twixt them, and one could have prayed 

That it might last for ever ; but at last 

With iron will, and putting from his heart 

All ruth for him he loved, “ Father,” he said 

(For so would Ethelred be called of him), 

“‘ There runs a story in my mind to-day 

Homely yet pitiful. Just such an one 

As may have been, or be again for aught 

That you or I can tell . . ’twas of a man 

Who in the pride of youth, and flush of strength 

Was struck to earth by hand of Providence, 

And in the twilight gloom that followed on 

His glorious noon of life, there lived in him 

A bitter, carking sorrow that to him 

Was born no son who should in days to come 

Uphold the honour of his father’s name. 

One child he had, a daughter; but his heart 

Was closed to her, and thro’ a term of years, 

So long that she had from a little babe 

Grown into maidenhood, he saw her not, 

Nor ever spoke her name, while she, who knew 

Naught of the hate he bore her, loved him well. 

Father was he, and o’er that tender:name 

She mused, until it stood within her mind 

For all that was most noble, and most great. 

Hero was he, and every stirring deed 

Wrought by his hand lived in her memory 

As household daily treasures .’. till there came 

A day when with her trembling heart astir 

With reverence and joy she stood within 

His presence. . . O! ’twas piteous to see 
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That lovely, loving child shrink back aghast 
Before the cruel harshness of his eye 
And cold and careless words . . (Ethelred stirred 
Suddenly in his chair and turned his eyes 
Frowning on him who spoke) she knew not why 
He scorned her, but she suffered—and her heart 
Repulsed and wounded, turned with tenderness 
Redoubled, unto one who had beside 
Her grown to manhood . . when she was a babe 
(Her mother says, ) this playmate would within 
His little sturdy arms bear forth the child 
And lay her midst the cowslips, and from morn 
Till eve they were together, and one cot 
Would often hold the twain . . so as they grew 
Their love grew also, and from day to day 
Strengthened with their young strength—till soul to soul 
Was knit so closely that the breath they drew 
Was less a part of them than their great love . . 
My lord, my fancy doth supply the links 
Missing in this my story, but I think 
I err not when I say that she did see 
Him leaving her for battle with such fear 
As she may know who looseth from her hand 
A cherished bird, knowing that it will speed 
Where she can never follow . . and I seem 
To see her watching thro’ the weary months 
By night and day, and always on her lips 
A prayer for his return. 

Upon a morn 
There came a stranger to the castle gates 
Whose errand was of love. Methinks she had 
Scarce guessed it, when one came and said to her, 
‘ Thy cousin sleeps.’ . . She turned not pale nor wept, 
Nor gave one sign of ruthful misery, 
And from the heart of him who came to woo 
Fell down the jealous fears that had begun 
To vex it . . but what mortal tongue shall tell 
The whirlwind of Aer heart who dared not weep 
Or raise her lamentations unto heaven, 
But was compelled to lend a favouring ear, 
To vows and love-words from the stranger’s lips, 
While yet the dead from out his narrow home 
Cried for remembrance . . thro’ what fearful throes 
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Of anguish and convulsions of the soul 
She passed, I know not, ere she cast aside 
All woman’s weakness, and heroic in 
Self-sacrifice, and for her father’s sake 
Elected to give o’er her body to 
This most abhorréd union, and in time 
Had been made wife, when from the very grave 
(Or so it seemed) came back the lover of 
Her happy, childish days.” . . He paused and marked? 
Ethelred’s restless hands that to and fro 
Moved with uncertain grasp—“ ’tis but a tale 
Of love and common sorrow, yet methinks 
’Tis passing sad. . . My lord, if you had been 
The father of this girl, and accident 
At the eleventh hour revealed to you 
Her grand unselfish purpose, had you ta’en 
At her frail woman’s hands such sacrifice 
To feed your quick ambition? Ta’en from her, 
That tender creature, who, defenceless cast 
Upon your mercy, did appeal to all 
Most noble in your manhood, such a gift 
As beggared her for ever?” 

Ethelred turned, 
With fierce and angry gesture, crying out 
“T like thy story ill! Say what have I 
To do with maiden’s follies or what—thou ? 
Tell me no more, I say, it is enough, 
And more I will not” . . here he sudden burst 
Into harsh laughter, as a man who, moved 
To anger by a jest that he has ta’en 
For earnest, doth repent him of his heat. 
But Harold said, “ My lord, I must beseech 
Your patient hearing for a little space, 
This story-hath significance of which 
You guess not . . so, I say, the maiden did 
Receive her treasure back. ”“Twas on the eve 
Of her abhorréd nuptials . . pity her 
When waking from that trance of ecstasy 
She did remember . . nay, I pray you think 
Of that poor way-worn soldier creeping back 
In pain and weariness unto his home, 
To find his true love stolen. Nay, more, he had’ 
A father whom he loved, and Aim he found 
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Beyond the reach of filial tenderness 

For ever. . . Father, say, if you had been 

The lover that she loved not, and by chance 
Had heard the story, would not you have stood 
Aside, and though it broke your heart in twain 
Yielded her to that other ?” 


““No! by my soul I would not !” thundered out 
The Earl, “ methinks a man who stands aside, 
And sickly smiles while his heart’s flower is plucked 
By other hand, is not so fine a thing 

As . . pitiful, a man who loves should cleave 
His way as thro’ a battle-field that’s rife 

With foes at every step, until he wins 

Her in the teeth of all. . . Trust me, no man 
Of stubborn stuff and faith in his own self, 
Would let his sweetheart slip, because, forsooth, 
Some puling, childish folly did obscure 

Her judgment! Think you that a woman’s yea 
Or nay, should have such power to come between 
Strong men and their strong hopes? Scarcely a year 
Shall have departed, ere she has forgot 

Her love-sick follies, and have centred all 

Her aims and hopes in you . . a woman is 

Too generous to take the bounteous gift 

Of an o’erflowing heart, and in return 

Give niggard’s share of liking . . know you not 
How oft the longing that is gratified 

Turns into loathing, and recoiling on 

Itself, is vile indeed ; how longed-for things 
Turn into bitterness? . . and he would set 

This weak fulfilment of her phantasy, 

That time will soon outwear, against the deep 
And mighty passions. of two men who lose 

All, so she wins her bauble! O! I say, 

He was too thoughtful for that other, for 
Himself too careless . . think you did he love 
Her as a man should love? And in his veins 
Ran there hot blood or water, that he could 
With such indifference give o’er his girl 

Unto his enemy, to twine about 

Him in the hearth-place, and in time become 
Mother of his fair sons ?” 
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Harold cried, 

“‘ My lord, forbear! Nor with your subtle words, 
That swarm like cunning thieves about the lock 
Of my integrity, essay to woo 
Me unto shame of manhood . . O! methought 
I held my passions in a leash so strong 
As naught could break ; but lo! a few hot words 
(Those wayward instruments of good and evil, 
That wield a power more deadly than the sword 
Or poison of the asp . . that penetrate 
Beyond the common flesh, and move the soul 
To virtue or to vileness ; ay ! and have 
Turned honest men to rogues, and yet again 
Awakened in the rogue the dormant seed 
Of good that makes him honest) do in me 
Work with such violence as prove that he 
Who, deemeth that a victory once won 
Is won for ever, errs . . your speech impels 
Me to a godless licence that would seize 
The fruit for which it hungers, recking not 
Of aught save the imperative command, 
That bids it taste and fear not, whispering 
That in that joy delirious no sting 
Of memory could come ; all this, my lord, 
Your gibing breath hath done ; bethink you, if 
The man who tempts another to lay down 
His hard-won weapons, and commit himself 
Unto the base and coward lap of ease 
Is worthy of my honour? Father, so 
I yet will call you ere I pass away 
From out your sight for ever, let me bear 
Away with me this image of the man 
Whom I have loved so fondly, that he set 
Virtue above desire, and counting all 
His hopes well lost, so he in honour kept 
His soul, did make the happiness of her 
Who strove so hard for his. . . O! never shall 
This heart contain the mem’ry that thou didst 
Fail where thy girl o’ercame ” . 

But Ethelred 
Cried with wild arms uptossed, and outspread palms 
That beat the air, “I charge you speak no word 
Of that poor trifler, lest I lift my voice 
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And curse her, with a father’s curse, that clings 
To flesh and bone, with a corroding rust, 

That gnaws and eats, and hath not had its fill 
When death o’ertakes her . . such a curse, I say, 
As doth outspeed the*grave and weigheth down 
The spirit unto hell. . . O! wretched bane 

Of my existence, that hath clouded o’er 

My all too bitter life, is it reserved 

To thee, to plunge me in a night of pitch 
Through which shall struggle not one dawning hope 
To gild my bleak to-morrow? Must I lose 
Through thee a thing that hath so deeply grown 
Into my heart, that in the plucking out 

My life-blood shall be squandered ? O! my son, 
Thou canst not love thy father as he loves 

Thee, or thou couldst not leave him . . Thou wouldst set 
His love against her fancy and abide 

With him thro’ the long shadows that beset 

The evening of his days . . O! deem him not 
Ignoble and insensible to good . . 

He feels your fierce appeals, yea, and his soul 
Gives back the echo to your noble words 

Of fire and supplication . . yet they do 

Make war against themselves, for as in you 

Some nobler attribute or fairer trait 

Of character each moment doth appear, 

It binds you closer to him and doth make 
Harder than ever, nay, impossible 

That he should bid you go” . . sudden his voice 
Ceased, and his head sank heavily upon 

His weary breast . . and saw he not how thro’ 
The slowly opening door there softly crept 

A gentle apparition that stood mute 

Before her father’s presence . . Harold saw, 
And waved her back as one who sees a life 

Pass ’twixt a wolf and hunger, but she stood 
Fearless, and through the silence fell one word, 

“ Father /” so low and musical with love 

An angel might have breathed it, but there came 
No sign, no look, no tremor unto him 

Who hearkened . . ere its echoes died away 

(As ripples that do circle round a stone 

Dropped in the bosom of a peaceful lake) 
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She spake again, “ Father, bow not thou down 
That loved and honoured head . . I come to thee 
To say that whatsoe’er may be thy will 
I am content to do it . . but anon 
My spirit leaped and rioted in hope, 
And misery fell from me, but I. woke 
Ere long to consciousness how by my vow 
I still am bound to count myself as lost 
So I can yield you your own heart’s desire . . 
And none save you for whom I sware this vow 
Can loose from it . . and if you shall bid 
Me wed your favourite, I will obey. 
And sir,” she turned to Harold, who stood by 
Filled with amazement, “ since you loved me once 
And bore my moods with patience, maybe you 
Will love me yet again, a little—O! 
No more! and bear to take me for your wife, 
Who will be duteous, meek, and serviceable 
Always to you . . and though there lie a grave 
New made, that ever yawns ’twixt thee and me, 
Yet shall our voices cross it, and we will 
Endure our lives. 

It was not long ago 
I hated you, and afterwards there sprang 
A sister’s love within my heart for you . . 
And now I do not hate—we are as two: 
Slaves to one galley chained, our common cause 
Of grief shall make us comrades, and to us 
Out of our barren lives shall grow the pure 
White flower of Peace.” 


She ceased, and Ethelred half stirred, as though 
He missed that lovely voice, then reared aloft 
His brow, and harshly cried, “ Thou comest here 
To mock me! Q! beware, lest I lift up 

My voice in fearful meaning and call down 

That which shall make thee tremble: . . Nay! ‘twas well 
Imagined that when Harold’s: pleas had failed 
Thou shouldst appear with this fair-seeming tale 
Of duteous sacrifice . . therefore it moves 

Me not one whit.” . . Seorning he looked at her, 
And she looked back in silence ; but her mien 
Spake for her as no uttered words could speak, 
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And in that moment was revealed to him 
Her naked heart. . . He said, “‘ Thou wouldst do this 
For one who never loved thee?” “Ay!” she said, 
“If he should bid me do it.” Stretching out 
His hand, he drew her nearer, muttering, 
“My girl,” . . as one who turneth o’er and o’er 
An unfamiliar word, “it was but now 
I thought to curse thee ; but, ’tis strange . . ’tis strange, 
I cannot curse thee now . . what’s in a voice— 
A maiden’s tender voice? What in a face— 
Pale and distraught, with heavy, tearless eyes 
Like bruistd violets? Yet they have worked 
Such wondrous changes in me that. I seem 
To my own self not Ethelred, but one 
Who raves . . and sayest thou that thou wouldst do this 
For one who never loved thee?” “Ay!” she said, 
“* For I have loved him always.” 

On the lips, 
Quivering and pale, he kissed her—’twas the first 
Caress . . “So cold!” he said, “and yet shouldst thou 
With heart that burns with such heroic deeds 
Be warmed as with the sun . . kiss me, my girl, 
For thou hast found a father and a friend .. . 
Henceforth love lies between us . . but for thee, 
My son, whom in the very self-same day 
That I have found a daughter I shall lose— 
What hap?” And Harold answered, “That which Heaven 
Shall send,” and turned and left them. 

“Tt is wl,” 

He said, “and to the vacancy I leave 
In Ethelred’s strong heart this girl shall creep, 
And fill it till he doth forget how once 
He loved the stranger, and the influence 
Of filial love shall soften him until 
He merges his ambition in the peace 
Of happy home affections.” . . . 

Came there one 
Across the court to meet him, haggard-eyed, 
And gaunt and weary, with the comeliness 
And grace of early manhood fled away 
For ever. Yet as face to face they stood, 
This noble pair of lovers, ye had found 
It hard to choose betwixt them . . and the sun 
Shone down in bitter mockery upon 
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The Token of the Lily. . . Harold said, 
“In days gone by it was my lot to do 
You such slight service as a soldier does 
Unto his meanest comrade, and you bare 
Me gratitude that was too rich a gift 
For what I did so poorly . . nay, you sware 
A generous vow that if in days to come 
You could, by yielding up your heart’s desire, 
Convey me one hour’s gladness, you would give 
It freely, reckoning your loss but gain . . 
We knew not then how purblind, fickle Fate 
Had woven in one knot our destinies, 
Or how in striving for a common prize 
One must outspeed the other. . . Sir, you loved 
Ethelred’s daughter, and 1 loved her too.” 
Gilbert cried, 

“ Forbear! nor make the folly of my heart 
The theme of your cold pity (let me keep 
The memory of my vow, my vow, lest I 
Should smite him to the earth). Sir, since you know 
The story from the ready lips of one 
Who should for shame keep silence, I will charge 
You speak no word of it, I can endure 
My lot. Go, tell her I am well content 
To yield her up, and so redeem my vow 
(For she was precious once). . . Now are we quits ! 
No more am I indebted unto you 
Than you to me, and we are free as air 
To hate, and hate, and Aaze. . . O! hadst thou been 
Not Harold, but another, I had torn 
From out thy thievish hand the gem that thou 
Didst from my bosom steal . . for though she be 
So light, methinks you must have wooed her long 
With dexterous wile of an illicit voice, 
Ere she did smile upon you "— 

.Harold said, 
“If to be light is to be modest as 
The daisy that with modest eye looks up 
Ever to Heaven, then is she light indeed ; 
If to be fair and soilless as the snow 
‘That on God’s hills lies spotless evermore 
Is to be light, then is she light indeed, 
And there is not one woman upon earth 
That man shall reckon pure.” 





The Token of the Silver Lily. 


But Gilbert said, 
“This obstinate belief doth but confirm 
My thoughts of her . . she is most skilful in 
Her falseness . . yet I do befoul myself 
By touching on her frailties unto one 
Who shall become her husband. . . Sir, forget 
My words, they are but folly, born and bred 
Of jealousy and spleen . . nay, deem me that 
Vile thing, a slanderer, that would dim o’er 
The face of Heaven itself. . . I trust that long 
You may retain your exquisite belief 
In her. . . Sir, Ican smile. You will perceive 
My heart is not yet broke, and I shall live 
To see your happiness.” 


So passed he on, 

But Harold caught and stayed him, crying out, 
“OQ! blind, blind, blind ! an angel’s voice from Heaven 
Were powerless to move thy stubborn heart ! 
Know that this girl doth in her constancy 
Beggar all faithful women that have loved 
Since was the world begun . . Joathing she gave 
Her word to be my wife, compelled thereto 
By duty . . of the violence she did 
To memory and love, and those sweet ties 
That bound her heart as surely to you dead 
As living, ’tis for you to guess, not mine 
To tell, and since she never loved but you, 
Nor ever brooked from me one touch of lips 
Or privilege of ’trothal, but was cold 
As death to all my pleadings, pray you now 
Restore her to that eminence from which 
She hath but newly fallen, and believe 
That though you were as poor as one who begged 
His bread from door to door, possessing her 
You would be rich indeed.” 

As one who sudden hears 
Tidings of such great gladness that his brain 
Totters beneath their weight, and cannot grasp 
Their full and glorious meaning, Gilbert stood 
Stlent a space, then bowed his head and cried : 
“QO! noble friend that I have outraged ! 
O! noble heart that by its purity 
Makes black indeed this bitter heart of mine! 
O! man who makest thy fair life but one 
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Long roll of splendid deeds for which thou tak’st 
No thanks, but strow’st thy diamonds as men 
Of common mould their pebbles . . hurl on me 
The lightnings of your scorn, and by thy wrath, 
Earthly and passionate, bridge o’er the gulf 
That yawns ‘twixt thee and me . . pray you put on 
Your soul some meaner dress, so shall I feel 
Less worthless in your presence. O! Iam 
In my own eyes most vile, contemptible— 
A very scorn of manhood ....and to Aer 
I have been—what? Sir, think you that:she can 
Forgive me? But you know not how upon 
That lovely head I poured my cruel words 
Until she shrank beneath them . . I did heap 
Insults upon her that do turn my blood 
To fire, remembering . . O! fair and pure 
And faithful. sweetheart, have I driven you 
Away from me for ever?” 

Harold said, 


‘“‘ Her love ye cannot break—it doth endure 
For ever. Be ye tender with her, ne’er 
Wounding that faithful heart with chills and heats 
Of jealousy . . there be two kinds of love— 
The one that asketh joy for its own self, 
And reckons all a woman’s sweetness but 
As made to minister to its delight ; 
And one that doth desire the happiness 
Of what it loves, and merges its own self 
In her well-being . . do with her this last, 
And my life’s sorrow shall not be in vain.” 

* * % * * * 
And when the land was gay and beautiful 
With summer’s fuller richness, Ethelwyn 
Was wed, and from.a distant land there came 
A marriage gift that was less costly than 
The few brief words that bound it. . . And there dwelt 
With husband and with wife a memory ; 
And in three hearts there blossomed as a flower, 
Immortal, Harold’s name.. . . And shrintd.in 
Their loves, he ever seemed to be a part 
Of their existence, and from year to year 
They spake of his home-coming . . . But,he game 
Never again—they saw his face.mo more. 


THE END, 
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THE REVOLUTION AT DOLMA- 
BACDJE. 
BY CAMILLE .BARRERE. 


GREAT misfortune has been averted during these few 

weeks. It is indeed the occasion to say with Pascal that 

portentous events. depend on infinitesimal causes. War 

wwas brooding over Europe, a few more days and the 

die was cast, but for the plot of three Turkish -statesmen, 
who probably were not quite aware that the fate of nations 
depended upon their action. One memorable night ‘they meet, 
and decide that the reign of Abdul Aziz «shall not last twenty- 
four hours longer ; they draw from a cellar a trembling man who 
thinks that the dagger is mearer to ‘his heart than ‘the crown’ to 
his head ; with a facility due to the latent abhorrence kindled in every 
heart for a corrupt and degraded Sovereign they lay hands.on the 
doomed Sultan, invest’ his successor, and are greeted by the acclama- 
tions of the whole of Stamboul. The new Padishah, bewildered and still 
hesitating between fear and joy, makes his obeisance to his loving 
subjects—his loving subjects, as iscommonly the case in ‘such occur- 
rences, regarding him as a phenomenon of virtue and a marvellous 
compound of various abilities; and the Turkish Empire hails his 
advent as the welcome omen of regeneration and serious reform. All 
this, including the doubtful suicide of the wretched Abdul Aziz, has 
been most anti-oriental ; as:such it may be considered by the friends 
of Turkey as a first token of national reformation. But it is not only 
the guestion d’orient which is anomalous ; the Ottoman Empire!teems 
with anomalies, and the Turk is as much of a puzzle as the existence 
of his country. He caresses\English merchants and French levantines 
(as'the talented correspondent of the .Zimes informs us) while he cuts 
the throats of a Frenchman and an Englishman at Salonica, with no 
other obvious purpose than a kind of artistic pleasure in performing 
the operation. He loves us when we open our purse to his ready 
hand, strokes us when we provide good:soldiers and sturdy ships for 
his protection, is lavish of promises on behalf of Christian sufferers, 
and, im fine, is charming, pliant, .and compromising, when:he needs 
our support and money; but when both have: been generously/ten- 
dered the good old Turk withdraws the mask and calmly resumes 
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his former manners and ways. When he comes to us he drinks wine 
with us, jokes agreeably upon his religion, affects to think that 
between his worship and ours there is but the difference of name and 
symbols. How marvellously different from what he is at home! His 
European friends could hardly identify him. Perhaps they might 
begin to think, then, that the most pronounced type of unpro- 
gressiveness is that which can assume the appearance of enlighten- 
ment and progress only to defeat the ends of progress and 
enlightenment. 

The late Sultan’s incapacity defied all efforts at progress on the 
part of Turkish statesmen, whilst his unscrupulous avarice forbade 
all hope of re-establishing an equilibrium in the public finances, 
and so late as six months ago there was hardly a person in 
Constantinople who would not have hailed with joy even the 
crime of a common murderer. At present we are promised new 
things. Plunder, faithlessness, dilapidation, cruelty to subjects of 
Christian religion, arbitrary government, and vexatious exactions 
are to be misdeeds of the past, resolutely eschewed by the future ; 
the Sovereign’s civil list is to be reduced to reasonable propor- 
tions ; the Sovereign himself shall be a semi-constitutional monarch, 
and the Grand Vizier a responsible Minister ; the private wealth of 
the late Abdul Aziz is to be applied to national purposes ; Chris- 
tians and Mussulmans shall be equal in rights—in fact, all the 
reforms, and much more, that have been urged by European 
Powers during the last quarter of a century shall soon be conceded 
ex bloc, and Turkey shall, in the very best sense of the word, cease 
to be Turkey. The guarantees offered in favour of this felicitous 
prospect are certainly considerable, and if Turkey cannot extricate 
herself from her difficulties by the agency of her present rulers there 
seems very. little likelihood of her ever doing so at all. 

Of all Ottoman statesmen Midhat Pasha, the present Turkish king- 
maker, is assuredly the ablest, most liberal, and most trustworthy. 
This eulogium of the man who seems destined to carry out what bene- 
ficial reforms are to be enacted in the empire would be of little value 
were it based on a comparison with his fellow statesmen, amongst 
whom there is but too scanty a meed of honesty and talent. Midhat 
Pasha, however, is a man who deserves to rank with the flower of 
European statesmanship ; and of his sincere wish to introduce a new 
liberal era he never lost an occasion of giving proofs during the last 
years of the reign of Abdul Aziz. It is he who promises to Europe 
a new phase in the history of his country, and had he his own way 
there is little doubt that he would carry out his programme with 
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the same celerity and vigour with which he helped to dethrone the 
late Sultan. Nor is the disposition of the new Sovereign calculated 
to diminish the sanguine expectations raised by the accession of this 
sensible man to the leadership of public affairs. Sultan Murad has 
been extolled to the skies ; he has been endowed by public chronicles 
with all the qualities in which his uncle was conspicuously deficient. 
Making due allowance for the exaggeration of praise ordinarily 
lavished on a new monarch, especially when his predecessor happens 
to have been anything but meritorious, it is a notorious fact 
amongst those who were privileged to approach him when his life, 
as heir apparent, was in constant peril, that if he is not gifted with 
any ability worthy of note, he is of a mild, tractable nature which, 
if it remain under auspicious influence, is not likely to impede the 
efforts of his advisers. Sultan Murad is, then, likely to be little more 
than what he is now—a tool in the hands of those who have placed 
him in his present exalted position; and as the hands are honest 
there seems no reason why the Ottoman Empire should not quietly 
engage in the course which is as yet shaped out forit in theory. Great 
things can be done with a Sultan like Murad and a Prime Minister 
like Midhat Pasha, and from the moment that the rulers of the State 
are clever and well-meaning the grave financial and other internal 
difficulties through which Turkey has been brought to the brink of 
the grave can be disposed of with comparative ease. Other countries 
before Turkey have been in a similar plight, and although they had 
not, like Turkey, rich and untouched mineral wealth, they re- 
covered the way to prosperity. 

But this, needless to say, is only one side of the picture, and the 
other side is an ugly one to look at. To reform, to reconstruct 
appears fine enough in theory, and very pretty on paper; but no 
more than a nation can go to ruin between one day and another 
can it regain prosperity in a few months. The case of Turkey, 
besides, is singularly complex. It is not merely a reform of govern- 
ment that Midhat Pasha promises : it is a change of manners, views, 
and customs ; and that I hold to be impossible, as I shall endeavour 
to show presently. Meanwhile, to reply to minor objections is un- 
fortunately but too easy, and whoever is acquainted with the Turks 
cannot but corroborate what I allege. True, bankruptcy has failed to 
dissolve nations; but the countries that suffered from pecuniary 
want were not composed of such heterogeneous elements as those 
which constitute the Turkish Empire; violent insurrections have 
broken out in other lands before, but both parties belonged to 
the same race, and the land they occupied was not one held by 
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comparatively recent conquest. To whatever extent they recovered, 
afflicted nations yearned not to separate, but stuck faster than ever 
to their nationality. Patriotism was the sovereign remedy for all 
national evils, and that public virtue, the surest safeguard against 
dissolution, cannot be said to exist in the Turkish Empire. What 
other national quality can be found amongst the Osmanlis as a sub- 
stitute for this connecting link? Jealousy of the national honour? 
Integrity of the public service? High moral standard of the masses ? 
Few will venture seriously to pretend that any one of these exists 
among the Turks. Yet there is one point upon which they are all 
alike, and most unlikely to recede from: religious fanaticism—that 
is the very cause of their dissolution : the feeling which has led them 
to oppress beyond all bounds, and thereby excite to revolt, which has 
left them in almost as dark a state of intellectual culture as when 
they first crossed the Bosphorus. 






















II. 
The fact that there exists little or no patriotism in the ranks of the 
Turks, as a body comprising both Christians and Mussulmans, has 
nothing surprising in itself. Patriotism cannot exist when the 
interests and bent of the groups that compose the people are widely 
different. Turks consider Christian subjects of the empire as 
something like hens with golden eggs, and Christians look upon the 
Turk as a tyrant and a usurper. But one small class of the Turkish 
community has put its pride into its pocket to form an alliance with 
the Mussulmans. The Armenians, being considerably more cultivated 
than the remainder of the population, have succeeded in rendering 
themselves indispensable to the Turks. They have filled the public 
offices, and although none of them have risen to a higher station than 
Under Secretary of State, or Foreign Minister, still they have pulled the 
strings of public business and managed to accuperate powerful influence. 
I will not enter into the question whether they were justified or not in 
using this influence for their own benefit instead of giving the State the 
full benefit of their talents. Anyhow they enriched themselves at its 
expense, and were powerfully instrumental in provoking the hopeless 
confusion and open plunder which prevailed in the Turkish Admini- 
stration up to the last day of the reign of Abdul Aziz. Even this 
minor category of Christians cannot, then, be considered friendly to 
Mussulmans ; their hostility has only assumed a peculiar way of 
manifesting itself. On the other hand, religious fanaticism on the 
part of the followers of Mahomet has bred almost equal religious 
animosity on the side of other Christian subjects of the Crescent. 
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They hate the Turks fully as much as the Turks hate them, and their 
feelings run so high that I believe it will be with regret that the 
insurgents will receive concessions which may compel them by their 
satisfactory nature to lay down their arms. Had they not stained their 
cause with acts of sanguinary reprisals, which no amount of violence 
could justify, their cause would have deserved the fullest extent of 
European sympathy. As it is, animosity of race has passed into 
their blood, and will not leave it until they have obtained a total 
separation from the main country. They may be induced to leave 
the field for awhile, but their pacification can be little more than 
a temporary truce. They have held their own against the Porte, 
they have tested their powers of resistance, and sooner or later they 
will again have recourse to arms, not to vindicate rights which may 
have been granted them, but to claim the independence held by 
their brothers of Roumania, Servia, and Montenegro. Their feel- 
ings are natural enough. Contiguous to their land of abode they 
behold men of their race and religion who enjoy the boon of free 
government; this liberty has been wrenched from the Turk; why 
should they not struggle with the same fortune? This will rankle in 
their minds until they have realised their object, or are no more. 
Thus, it may be safely affirmed that were governors of wvé/ayets, petty 
governors, and other myrmidons of the Administration to abstain 
from their traditional practices of extortion, were the Porte to 
become the ideal type of a Constitutional Government—were even 
the followers of the Prophet to forsake the mosque for the church, 
Bosnia and Herzegovina would not relent; and if Midhat Pasha or 
anybody else hopes to patch over the feud and amalgamate Mussul- 
mans, who prefer death to a violation of their rites, and Christians, 
who prefer the hardships and cruelties of a warto the knife to the 
acceptance of the supremacy of Islamism, he is the most sanguine 
statesman who has appeared in the world for some time. 

So much for the homogeneity of European Turkey, and the dis- 
positions of Christian subjects towards the lords of the land. Apart 
from all these grave considerations, the aptitude of the Mussulman 
population for the requirements of modern civilisation has yet to be 
considered. I have said that I regard Midhat Pasha’s project 
for such a reform as he meditates as wholly unfeasible, because it 
entails a revolution in the customs of Moslems—not in their form 
of worship but in their ways of thinking, in their manner of living— 
which would leave them of their nationality but the name. Dr. 
Freeman has rightly remarked that the practices of the Turk are so 
inherent to his creed that when he should give them up he woukd no 
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longer be a Turk. To perceive the utter unlikelihood of Turks 
adopting a European mode of government, or eschewing the formal 
dictates of their religion for Western ways and ideas, it is sufficient 
to imagine a Western nation accepting the truth of the Koran, and 
putting its moral precepts into practice. I do not pretend to say 
that the Turkish religion excludes virtue: indeed qualities are to be 
found among the Turks whereof the Christians of the empire are 
devoid ; but Islamism devised for the oriental nature is altogether 
antagonistic with modern advance, were it only because such as it 
was framed such it exists nowadays in its integrity. True to the 
spirit of their belief, Mahommedans have remained precisely at the 
stage of civilisation attained by them when they came into Europe; and 
naturally so, since their religion forbade further progress. The truth 
is, the Turk, as his history sufficiently shows, was destined to be no 
more than a nomad out of his Asiatic cradle: he has been encamped 
and is still camping on European soil. During his long occupation 
he has entirely failed to adapt himself to the mode of existence of 
his new sphere; his religious fatalism has led him to ignore 
the extent of his own resources, and if he has not been ejected from 
his conquered territory it is only because his disappearance would 
have led to grave Continental complications. In vain will it be 
urged that the recent revolution of the Softas, and the subsequent 
fall of Abdul Aziz, prove a tendency on the part of the population 
to inaugurate a new era: the revolution was little more than a palace 
intrigue, and if Midhat Pasha and his two colleagues had not taken 
upon themselves the overthrow of the late Sultan, he might have 
continued to live and reign his time. Taken in its most favourable 
light, the conspirators satisfied the secret yearnings of the country, 
and Turkey rid itself of a detested Sovereign. But surely it was not 
because Abdul Aziz was opposed to the introduction of liberal ideas 
and reforms that his subjects hated him ; it was not on behalf of the 
constitutional schemes of Midhat Pasha that they hailed his over- 
throw. Abdul Aziz was a fool, a brute, and a glutton : his subjects 
considered that he was leading them to ruin ; but their hostility was 
never caused by the thought that he was too strictly an adherent to 
old Turkish ideas. 

To commence the promised work of regeneration the advanced 
Turkish party has, therefore, to reform the aspirations and innate 
nature of Mussulmans, to instil into their hearts feelings of frater- 
nity towards their Christian fellow subjects ; in short, to accomplish 
what centuries of contact with Europe has failed todo. As far as 
reconstruction is concerned it has to break up the present Adminis- 
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tration of the country and frame another in its stead, to dismiss 
rascally or swindling functionaries, and find honest and clever men 
to minister its golden promises. A mighty task indeed! There 
can be no great difficulty in dissolving the machinery of Turkish 
functionarism, since, in its actual state of chaos, it can be hardly said 
to exist. Hitherto it has been a species of limited company of rob- 
bery. But to reconstruct a new system of Administration.is not so 
smoothly done. The work implies the existence of two classes of 
men—of talented men and honest men. Now, without offence to 
the respected statesman whose capacity and sterling intentions are 
generally notorious, it may be alleged that in the higher sphere of 
Turkish society the one class is as thin as the other. I know not 
what phcenixes or dullards the actual generation will bring forth, 
but looking around for those who are able to contribute to the 
promised wonders, I do not find them. The rule of Abdul Aziz 
has obviously been fatal both to the intelligence and honesty of the 
upper sphere of his subjects ; the late Sultan’s system of favouritism 
and brutal tyranny seems to have dulled the senses of those who 
might be designated to occupy high functions; and as to honesty, 
Abdul Aziz’s reign was that of pillage. The Sovereign robbed the 
public treasury ; his servants were prompt in following the whole- 
some example, and robbed also, although on a more modest scale. 
No account was demanded of the local action of the different 
provincial governors, provided they sent in to the treasury a heavy 
sum of money—and he who supplied the heaviest was the most 
favoured by the master—the generous governor probably being the 
one who had distributed the most liberal allowance of bastinado in 
order to extort their pence from the poor slaves of the land. Asa 
matter of course these irresponsible functionaries, who cared little 
whether the cries of the tortured populace reached Stamboul pro- 
vided they had gold to atone for barbarity, hoarded up on their own 
account by the same means. How far they succeeded in amassing a 
comfortable capital can be verified along the Bosphorus, whose fair 
shores are studded with sumptuous palaces. How much bastinado 
these beautiful residences represent it would be folly to calculate. 
Those who held office in the capital of the Sublime Empire were but 
just a degree above their provincial compeers—indolent, corruptible, 
obtuse. This class cannot continue to hold public trust. By whom, 
then, shall they be replaced? There may be some honest and well- 
meaning men, but whose capacity is unequal to their good inten- 
tions ; there may be, too, some able men, but the chance is that they 
are dishonest. As may be seen, the case is somewhat hopeless. 
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Olid Turks are too infatuated with ideas two or three hundred years 
old to lend a ready hand to the liberal reform; and young Turks, 
who have had the privilege of European education, are unfit for such 
serious work. Curiously enough it has been found by Levantines and 
casual visitors that this modern-bred category is considerably inferior 
in moral worth to Turks of wholly oriental education. They would 
seem to acquire, in the close contact with Europeans, most of 
their vices without any of their good qualities, and to lose their 
native virtues. This, again, argues poorly on behalf of the future. 
These facts, of course, Midhat Pasha and his friends will not admit, 
though at the bottom of their hearts they are only too conscious 
of their accuracy: they will deny the dearth of talent which 
afflicts Turkey; they will lay everything to the account of the 
last reign. Let them prove their position by facts. Unfortunately 
for their country they cannot, as, events will soon demon- 
strate. They are not even certain of the power and indepen- 
dence they require in order to set to work. Sultan Murad is kindly 
disposed and open to persuasion; as far as we know, so was his 
predecessor when he came to the throne. The Sovereign has to-day 
the very best of advice—granted ; but to-morrow his counsellors 
may be dismissed: flatterers and ambitious plotters may sap the 
ground under the Grand Vizier’s feet. The Imperial entourage at 
Dolma-Bacdjé has ever been a hotbed of petty conspiracy and 
unbridled cupidity, and if a monarch of Murad’s disposition is likely 
to remain under the salutary patronage of the wisest of Turkish states- 
men, there are nearly equal chances that he will succumb to the 
ambushes of the craftiest of Turkish courtiers. Is not Hussein-Avni, 
who was not one of the least peccant of Grand Viziers under the 
preceding reign, albeit he has just helped in the disgrace of his 
former master, one of the magnates of the new Government ? 

To these remarks on the immediate obstacles which arise to a serious 
and permanent change of the s¢afus guo in Turkish affairs, I will only 
add a few words concerning the financial position of the country. It 
is now known that the private fortune of Abdul Aziz is much 
smaller than was anticipated ; and although it is to become national 
property it need hardly be said that with Turkey’s enormous liabili- 
ties it is a mere sop to Cerberus. It was within the resources of 
Turkey to pay off the interests and capital of her first three loans ; 
but the administration of the Porte was so hopelessly defective that 
loan after loan had to be contracted, chiefly to pay the interests of 
preceding liabilities. The inland revenues of Turkey are at present 
unable to meet the engagement taken on the 6th October, 1875, and 
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also the expenses of the State. Years and years of careful administra- 
tion could hardly restore the balance of her budget, and credulous 
as European finance has shown itself in furnishing the empire with 
the means of sustenance, it can scarcely be hoped that it will again 
send its gold into the East. 

Such are the main difficulties Turkey has to struggle with from 
within: debased state of public mind, partial bankruptcy, civil war, 
division of territory ; some of which evils might be remediable but 
for the peculiar nature of the people amongst whom they have arisen, 
and the heterogeneous compound of nationality and creed in which 
consists the real obstacle to the permanent prosperity of the Ottoman 
Empire. Beyond its frontiers it has still to cope with standing 
dangers. 

ITI. 

In brief, the revolution which has so opportunely arrested an 
imminent rupture of the peace of Europe has manifestly been the 
happiest occurrence Turkey could expect in present circumstances. 
It enables the new Government of the Porte to resist the encroach- 
ments of a neighbouring Power and to contract a new lease of 
existence under the protection of friendly States. It arrests the 
plottings of that crafty diplomatist General Ignatieff, and defeats 
the policy of Russia for some time to come; but beyond this I 
see no material change in the position of Turkey. The Turks must 
at one time or another, though at what time it is difficult to assign, 
leave Europe and return to their possessions in Asia: this is a fatal 
event which even the friends of the Porte consider certain. The 
interest of England, Austria, and France is to retard this retreat 
as long as possible. The revolution at Dolma-Bacdjé powerfully 
helps towards the pursuance of this policy. Beyond this the 
change signifies little. Revolt will continue to brew in Herze- 
govina and Bosnia, Turks will continue to be Turks, and Mussulmans 
and Levantine Christians will continue to execrate each other as 
long as they form a single nation. Such animosity is imperishable. 
Midhat Pasha, or whoever follows in his steps, will be arrested in his 
broad-minded scheme by the insurmountable barrier the worship of 
Mahomet raises between Western civilisation and the immutable 
precepts of Fatalism. This portion of his self-assigned task is 
not to be realised by him or anybody else: the vicissitudes of 
his minor object are sufficient in themselves to try the ability 
of any living statesman. All the elements needed by the new 
Government are wanting: it lacks men and money, esprit de corps, 
and patriotism ; it is now supported by general approbation, but 
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hostility will soon increase the arduousness of the task, for if all are 
made glad by this deliverance from the wretched rule of Abdul 
Aziz, many—in all likelihood the majority—are not prepared to 
sanction the transformation of the form of government consecrated 
by creed and traditicn. A few months will show us of what progress 
Turkey is capable. At all events it is to some extent consoling to 
those who regard with alarm the extension of Russian influence to 
know that in the Levant it is provisionally brought to a standstill. It 
wouid be a mistake, however, to imagine that Russia is induced, by the 
deposition of a monarch who played so well into her hands, to 
renounce her hopes to establish a protectorate which would give her 
all the advantages entailed by the possession of the Bosphorus 
without the inconveniences of various kinds incumbent on a formal 
annexation. The Cabinet of St. Petersburg knows well that the dissolu- 
tion of Turkey is only an affair of time, and that if it can secure the 
co-operation of a great central Power the chances are in its favour. 
This time Russian hopes are adjourned, so is the final settle- 
ment of the fate of Turkey: but it is only a truce to the 
storm. 








RECOLLECTIONS OF WRITERS 
KNOWN TO AN OLD COUPLE WHEN YOUNG. 
BY CHARLES AND MARY COWDEN CLARKE. 





PART XII.—LEIGH HUNT AND HIS LETTERS. 
(Continued.) 


Stonehouse, near Plymouth, March 26th, 1822. 


EAR MARY NOVELLO,—Your last letter was a 
great disappointment to me, but I have been so 
accustomed to disappointments of late, that I looked 
out for the pleasant points it contained to console me, 
and for these I am very thankful. I should have written 

before, but I have been both ill and rakish, which is 2 very bad way of 
making oneself better; at least anywhere but in old places with old 
friends, and there it does not always do. Remember me affectionately 
tothe Lambs. There are no Lambs here, nor Martin Burneys neither ; 
“though by your smiling you don’t seem to think so.” Smile as you 
may, I find I cannot comfortably give up anybody whom I have 
been accustomed to associate with the idea of friends in London ; 
and besides, there are some men, like Collins’s music, “ by distance 
made more sweet ;” which is a sentiment I beg you will not turn to 
ill account. How cheerful I find myself getting, when fancying 
myself in Percy Street! I hope Mr. Clarke will find himself 
quite healthy again in Somersetshire. He ought to be so, consider- 
ing the prudence, and the good nature, and the stout legs, and the 
pleasant little dookeries which he carries about with him ; but then 
he must renounce those devils and all their works, the cheesemonger 
and pieman. Perhaps he has ; but his complexion is like mine, and 
I remember what a world of backsliding and nightmare I went 
through before I could deliver myself from the crumbling uz- 
crumblingness of Cheshire cheese, and that profound attraction, 
the under crust of a veal or mutton pie. . 

It is kind of you to tell me of the gratification which Mr. Holmes 
says I have been the means of giving him. Tell him I hope to 
give him more with my crotchets before I die, and receive as much 
from Ais crotchets. How much pleasure have you all given me! 
And this reminds me that I must talk a little to Novello; so no 
more at present, dear black-headed, good-hearted, wilful woman, 
from yours most sincerely, L. H. 


The next two letters explain themselves :— 


To V. N. and M.S. N. 
Genoa, June 17th, 1822. 


AMICI VERI E COSTANTI,—Miss Kent will have told you the 
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reason why I did not write on Saturday. The boatman was wait- 
ing to snatch the letters out of my hand ; and besides hers, I was 
compelled to write three—one to my brother John, one to Mr. 
Shelley, and another to Lord B.—Neither can I undertake to write 
you a long letter at present, and I must communicate with my other 
friends by driblets, one after the other; for my head is yet very 
tender, though I promise to get more health, and you know I have a 
great deal of writing to think about and to do. Be good enough 
therefore to show this letter to the Gliddons, the Lambs, Mr. Coul- 
son, and Mr. Hogg, whom I also request to show you theirs, or such 
parts of them as contain news of Italy and nothing private. Need 
I add, that of whatever length my letters may be, my heart is still 
the same towards you? I wish you could know how often we have 
thought and talked of you. You know my taste for travelling. I 
should like to take all my friends with me, like an Arabian caravan. 
Fond as I am of home, my home is dog-like, in the persons—not 
cat-like, in the place ; and I should desire no better Paradise, to all 
eternity, than gipsyising with those I love all over the world. But 
I must tell you news, instead of o/ds. I wrote the preceding page, 
seated upon some boxes on deck, surrounded by the shipping and 
beautiful houses of Genoa ; an awning over my head, a fine air in 
my face, and only comfortably warm, though the natives themselves 
are complaining of the heat. (I have not forgotten, by the bye, that 
your family, Novello, came from Piedmont, so that I am nearer to 
your old original country, and to England too, than I was two or 
three weeks ago.) I was called down from deck to Mrs. Hunt, who 
is very weak; a winter passage would certainly have killed her. 
The Placidia had a long passage for winter with rough winds; and 
even the agitations of summer travelling are almost too much for my 
wife ; nor has that miserable spitting of blood ceased at all.. But we 
hope much from rest at Pisa. As for the ane, she encountered a 
violent storm in the Gulf of Lyons which laid her on her side, and 
did her great injury. Only think—as the young ladies say. Captain 
Whitney was destined after all to /and nte in Italy, for the Fane is 
here, and he accompanied me yesterday evening when I first went 
on shore. I found him a capital cicerone, and he seemed pleased to 
perform the office. My sensations on first touching the shore, I 
cannot express to you. Genoa is truly /a superba. Imagine a dozen 
Hampsteads one over the other, intermingled with trees, rock, and 
white streets, houses, and palaces. The harbour lies at the foot in a 
semicircle, with a quay full of good houses and public buildings. 
Bathers, both male and female, are constantly going by our vessel of 
a morning in boats with awnings, both to a floating bath, and to 
swim (z¢., the male) in the open sea. They return dressing them- 
selves as they go, with an indelicacy, or else delicacy, very startling 
to us Papalengis. The ladies think it judicious to conceal their 
absolute ribs; but a man (whether gentleman or not I cannot say) 
makes nothing of putting on his shirt, as he returns! or even of 
alfrescoing it without one, as he goes ; and people, great and: small, 
are swimming about us in all directions. The servant, a jolly Ply- 
mouth damsel (for Elizabeth was afraid to go on) thinks it necessary 
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to let us know that she takes no manner of interest in such spec- 
tacles. I had not gone through a street or two on shore before I 
had the luck to meet a religious procession, the last this season. 
Good God! what a thing! It consisted, imprimis, of soldiers ; 
secondly, of John the Baptist, four years of age, in a sheepskin ; 
thirdly, of the Virgin, five or six ditto, with a crown on her head, led 
by two ladies ; fourthly, friars—the young ones (with some fine faces 
among them) looking as if they were in earnest, and rather melan- 
choly—the others apparently getting worldly, sceptical, and laughing 
in proportion as they grew old; fifthly, a painting of St. Antonio ; 
sixthly, monks with hideous black cowls all over their faces, with 
holes to look through; seventhly, a crucifix as large as life, well 
done (indeed, every work of art here has an aér of that sort if 
nothing else); eighthly, more friars, holding large wax-lights, the 
ends of which were supported, or rather pulled down, by the rag- 
gedest and dirtiest boys in the city, who collect the dropping wax in 
paper and sell it for its virtues ; ninthly, music, with violins ; tenthly 
and lastly, a large piece of waxwork, carried on a bier by a large 
number of friars, who were occasionally encouraged by others to 
trot stoutly (for a shuffling trot is their pace), and representing St. 
Antonio paying homage to the Virgin, both as large as life, sur- 
rounded with lights and artificial flowers, and seated on wax clouds 
and cherubim. It would have made me melancholy had not the 
novelty of everything and the enormous quantity of women of all 
ranks diverted my thoughts. The women are in general very plain, 
and the men too, though less so; but when you do meet with fine 
faces, they are fine indeed ; and the ladies are apt to have a shape 
and air very consoling for the want of better features. But my 
trembling hands, as well as the paper, tell me that I must leave off, 
and that I have gone, like Gilpin, “farther than I intended.” God 
bless you, dear friends. La Sposa and you must get me up a good 
long letter. My wife sends her best remembrances. Your ever 
affectionate friend, 
L. H. 


To V. N. and M.S. N. (By favour of Mrs. Williams.) 
Pisa, September gth, 1822. 

DEAR, KIND FRIENDS,—The lady who brings you this is the 
widow of Lieutenant Williams. You know the dreadful calamity 
we have sustained here—an unspeakable one to me as well as to 
her; but we are on every account obliged and bound to be as 
patient as possible under it. The nature of the friends we have lost 
at once demands it and renders it hard. I have reason to be 
thankful that I have suffered so much in my life, since the habit 
renders endurance more tolerable in the present instance. Think 
of me as of one going on altogether very well and who still finds a 
reason in everything for reposing on those who love him. 

Mrs. Williams wishes to know you, and from what I have seen and 
heard of her is worthy to do so. My departed friend had a great 
regard for her. She is said to be an elegant musician, but she has 
not had the heart to touch an instrument since I have known her. 
Distance and other scenes will doubtless show her the necessity of 
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breaking through this tender dread. There is something peculiar in 
her history which she will one day perhaps inform you of, but I do 
not feel myself at liberty to disclose it, though it does her honour, 
When she relates it, you will do justice to my reasons for keeping 
silence. I envy her the sight of you, the hearing of the piano, the 
sharing of your sofa, the bookcase on the right-hand, the stares of 
my young old acquaintances, etc. But I still hope to see the best 
part of these movables in Italy. I dare not dwell upon the break- 
up that was given here to all the delights I had anticipated. Lord B. 
is very kind, and I may possibly find a new acquaintance or two 
that will be pleasant ; but what can fill up the place that such a man 
as S. occupied in my heart? Thank God it has places still occupied 
by other friends or it would be well content to break at once against 
the hardness of this toiling world. But let me hold on. It is a good 
world still while it is capable of producing such friends. I must also 
tell you, to comfort you for all this dreary talking, that we have 
abundance of materials for our new work, the last packet for the first 
number of which goes to England this w eek. 

I can also work in this climate better than in England, and my 
brother and I are such correspondents again as we ought to be. 
This is much. My wife also is much better, and I hear good 
accounts of her sister and other dear friends. I had heard of the 
Lambs and their ultra-voyages, with what pleasure at first and with 
what melancholy at last you may guess. Remember me to all the 
kind friends who send me “Aer remembrances—Mr. Clarke, Mr. 
Holmes, and particularly the Gliddons, whom I recollect with a 
tenderness which they will give me credit for when they see—what 
they shall see, to wit, the letter which accompanies the present one, 
and which I beg you will give them. 

The work will very speedily be out now, entirely made up by 
Lord B., dear S., and myself. I refer you to it for some account of 
Pisa. 

God bless you. A kiss for you, Mary, and a shake of the hand 
for you, Vincent.—Your affectionate friend, 

L. H. 


P.S.—We drank Novello’s health on his birthday. Be sure that 
we always drink healths on birthdays. 


The next seven are still from Italy, the concluding one showing 
how strong was his yearning to be back in dear old England. 


To V. N. (By favour of Mrs. Shelley.) 
Albaro, July 24th, 1823. 

My DEAR NoVELLO,—Mary Wollstonecraft’s daughter brings you 
this letter. I know you would receive her with all your kindness 
and respect for that designation alone; but there are a hundred 
other reasons why you will do so, including her own extraordinary 
talents (which, at the same time, no woman can be less obtrusive 
with), the pleasure you will find in her society, and last not least, 
her love of music and regard for a certain professor of ditto—but I 
have spoken of this introduction already. I do not send you a long 
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letter, for reasons given in the same place; but I trust it will be as 
good as a long letter in its returns to me, because it sets you the 
example of writing a short one when you cannot do more. How I 
envy Mary Shelley the power of taking you all by the hands and 
joining your kind-hearted circle! But I am there very often myself, I 
assure you ; invisible, itis true, and behind thecurtain: but it is possible, 
you know, to be behind a curtain and yet be very intensely present 
besides. But do not let any one consider Mary S. in the light of a 
Blue, of which she has a great horror, but as an unaffected person, 
with her faults and good qualities like the rest of us; the former 
extremely corrected by all she has seen and endured, the latter in- 
clining her, like a wise and kind being, to receive all the consolation 
which the good and the kind can give her. She will be grave with 
your gravities and laugh as much as you please with your merriments. 
For the rest, she is as quiet as a mouse, and will drink in as much 
Mozart and Paesiello as you choose to afford her, with an enjoyment 
that you might take for a Quaker’s, unless you could contrive some 
day to put her into a state of pain, when she will immediately grow 
as eloquent and say as many fine pleasurable things as she can dis- 
course in a novel. 

God bless you, dear Novello. From Florence I shall send you 
some music, especially what you wanted in Rome. From this place 
ican send you nothing except a ring of my hair, which you must 
wear for the sake of your affectionate friend, 

L. H. 


(To be continued.) 











THE SHADOW OF THE SWORD. 
A ROMANCE. 
BY ROBERT BUCHANAN. 





CHAPTER XXX. 
A PARLEY. 


Ore LL looked up; and there, standing high above them at 
S 5 7 the mouth of the Cave, with dishevelled hair and a 
k [09 beard of many weeks’ growth, was the man they 
: sought—so worn and torn, so wild and ragged, that 
only his great stature made him recognisable. The goat had dis- 
appeared, either into the Cave or up the face of the cliff, and Rohan 
stood alone, his whole figure exposed to the view of his pur- 
suers. Standing there in the morning light, with his naked neck and 
arms, his ruined garments, his uncovered head, his features dis- 
torted and full of the quick panting intensity of a hunted animal, he 
showed the traces alike of great mental agony and physical suffering ; 
but over and beyond its predominant look of pain, his face displayed 
another passion, akin to hate in its quick and dangerous intensity, 
and his eyes, which were fixed on the face of Mikel Grallon, burnt 
with a fierce fire. At first, indeed, it seemed as if he would preci- 
pitate himself like an enraged beast prone down upon the spy,—but 
such an act would have been certain and immediate death, so great 
was the height at which he stood. He remained at the mouth of 
the Cave, panting and watching. As to Grallon, he almost crouched 
in his sudden consternation and fear; while Pipriac and the 
gendarmes stared up at the vision, too stupefied at first to utter a 








word. 
“ Holy Virgin,” cried Pipriac at last, ‘‘it is he !”—then he added 


with a fierce nod and at the pitch of his voice, ‘So! you are there, 
mon garz /” 

Rohan made no reply, but kept his eyes fixed on Mikel Grallon. 
Pipriac pursued -his speech uneasily, like one that felt the awkward- 
ness of the situation. 

“We have been waiting a long time, but now we are glad to find 
you at home. What are you doing up there, so high in the air? 
Diable, one might as well fly like a bird! Well, there is no time to 
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lose, and now that we have found you, you had better come down 
at once. Come, surrender! Inthe name of the Emperor!” 

At these words the gendarmes gripped their guns and fell back in 
military line, looking up at the 7vou and ready tc fire at the word of 
command. The situation was an exciting one, but Rohan merely put 
up his hand to throw back his hair from his eyes, smiled, and 
waited. 

“Come, do you hear?” proceeded Pipriac. “I shall not waste 
words, mark you, if you delay too long. The game is up ;—we 
have trumped your last card, and you will gain little by stopping up 
there like a bird on its nest. Descend, Rohan Gwenfern, descend 
and surrender, that we may lose no time.” 

The voice of the old martinet rang loudly through the hollow 
walls of the Cathedral, and died away among the lonely cliffs above. 
All below was in shadow, but overhead on the cliff the chill light 
was gleaming as on a polished mirror, and one lonely sunbeam, 
severed as it were from its companions, was glimmering right down 
upon the inaccessible Zrow and on the figure of Rohan. So 
the man stood dimly illumed, in all his raggedness and physical 
desolation ; and the light touched his matted golden hair, and stole 
down and glared upon his feet, which were quite naked. 

“ What do you want ?” he asked in a hollow voice. 

The irascible Sergeant shook his fist. 

“Want? .. Hearhim!.. Well, you! Déadle, have we not been 
searching up and down the earth until our souls are sick of search- 
ing? It is.a good joke, to ask what we want; you are laughing at 
us, fox that you are. Surrender, I repeat! In the name of the 
Emperor !” 

Then, as if carried away by a common inspiration, all the gev- 
darmes brandished their weapons, echoing “Surrender!” The 
Cathedral rang with the cry. After a pause, the answer came from 
above, in a low yet clear and decided voice. 

“You are wasting your time. I will never be taken alive.” 

Pipriac glared up in astonishment ; and now, for the first time, 
Mikel Grallon looked up too, still with sensations the reverse 
of comfortable, for the figure of the hunted man seemed terrible as 
that of some wild beast at bay. The black mouth of the Cave was 
now illuminated, and far overhead clouds of gulls were hovering 
like flakes of snow in the light; but the floor and roofless walls of 
the Cathedral, never lit unless the sun was straight above them in 
the zenith, were untouched by the golden gleam. 

“No nonsense!” shrieked Pipriac. “Come down! Come, or” 
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—here the speaker glared imbecilely up the inaccessible walls—“ or 
we shall come and take you.” 

“Come !” said Rohan. 

Pipriac was a man who, although his blustering and savage 
manners concealed a certain fundamental good-nature, could never 
bear to be openly thwarted or placed in a ridiculous position ; 
and now a complication of sentiments made him unusually 
irritable. “In the first place, he would much rather have never 
discovered the deserter at all, for after all, he pitied the lad 
and remembered that he was the son of an old friend. Again, he 
had, he considered, behaved throughout the whole pursuit with 
extraordinary sympathy and forbearance, and had thereby almost 
laid himself open to the suspicion of lacking “zeal.” Lastly—and 
this feeling was perhaps the most powerful and predominant 
at the moment—he had been up all night, without a drop 
of liquor to wet his lips, and insomuch as that Bardolphian nose 
of his was a flame that, when not fed with natural stimulants, preyed 
fiercely on the temper of its owner, he was in no mood to be crossed 
—especially by one who had so stupidly allowed himself to be 
discovered. So he took fire instantly at Rohan’s taunt, and 
snatching from one of the gendarmes his loaded gun, he cocked it 
rapidly. 

“T will give you one minute,” he cried, “then, if you do not 
surrender, I shall fire. Do you hear that, deserter? Come, escape 
is useless—do not be a fool, for I mean what I say; I will pick you 
off from your perch as if you were a crow.” After a pause, he 
added “ Are you ready? time is up!” ' 

Rohan had not stirred from his position ; but now, with a strange 
smile on his face, he stood looking down at his tormentors. Stand- 
ing thus, with his tall frame fully exposed, he presented an easy mark 
for a bullet. 

“Once more, are you ready? In the name of the Emperor!” 

Rohan replied quietly, without stirring— 

“T will never surrender.” 

In a moment there was a flash, a roar, and Sergeant Pipriac had 
fired. But when the smoke cleared away they saw Rohan still 
standing uninjured at the mouth of the Cave, tranquilly looking 
down as if nothing whatever had occurred. The bullet had struck 
and been flattened against the rock in his close vicinity, but whether 
Pipriac had really taken aim at his person, or had simply fired off the 
weapon with the view of intimidating him, is a question that cannot 
easily be answered. If intimidation was his object, he reckoned 
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without his man, for Rohan Gwenfern was the last person in the 
world to be scared into submission by any such means. 

No sooner was it discovered that Pipriac’s bullet had missed its 
mark than all the other gendarmes had their weapons cocked and 
ready to fire also, but the Sergeant immediately interposed, with a 
savage growl. 

“Halt arms! Zous /es diables, he who fires before I tell him shall 
smart for his pains;” then, once more addressing Rohan, he cried 
“Well, you are still alive! Perhaps, then, after all you will be 
rational, and come quietly down and trust to the mercy of the 
Emperor. Look you, I promise nothing, but I will do my best. In 
any case, you will be done for if you stay up there, for you cannot 
escape us, that is certain. Now then! I am giving you another 
chance. Which is it to be?” 

“ T will never become a soldier.” 

“Tt is too late for that,” said Mikel Grallon, speaking for the 
first time and addressing Pipriac. ‘“ Besides, look you, he is a 
coward.” 

Rohan, who heard every syllable, so clearly and audibly did sound 
travel among those silent cliffs, gazed down at the spy with a terrible 
look, and seemed once more prepared to hurl himself bodily from 
the height where he stood. Recovering himself, he again addressed 
his speech to Pipriac. 

“T tell you you are wasting time. Perhaps I am a coward, as 
Mikel Grallon says ; but one thing is certain, that I will never go to 
war, and that I will never give myself up alive.” 

“ Alive or dead, we shall have you—there is no escape.” 

“* Perhaps.” . : 

“Up yonder my men are on the watch; this way, that way, all 
ways, they are posted. Take old Pipriac’s word for it, and give in 
like a sensible man ;—you are surrounded.” 

“That is true.” 

“ Ha ha, then you admit that I am teaching you good sense. Very 
well! If evil happens, don’t say old Pipriac did not warn you! 
Come along !” 

The answer from above was a quick spasmodic laugh, full of the 
hollow ring of a bitter and despairing heart. Leaning over from the 
mouth of the Cave, Rohan pointed quietly out at the Gate of St. 
Gildas, saying— 

“Tf I am surrounded, so are you. Look!” 

Pipriac turned involuntarily, as did all the other members of the 
group. The first man to understand the true position of affairs was 
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Mikel Grallon, who, the moment his eyes glanced through the Gate, 
uttered an exclamation. 

“ Holy Virgin, he is right—it is the tide.” 

Sure enough, the sea had turned, and was foaming whitely just 
beyond the Gate. A few minutes more, and it would enter the 
Cathedral, when retreat would be impossible. Grallon rushed 
towards the Gate, crying ‘‘Follow! there is not a moment to lose”; but 
Pipriac, who, though irascible under slight provocation, never lost his 
head in an emergency, stood his ground and looked up at the Cave. 
Rohan, however, was no longer visible. 

“ Diable!” cried the Sergeant, shaking his fist up at the spot 
where the deserter had just been standing. “Never mind! Give 
him a volley !” 

In a moment the gendarmes had discharged their pieces right into 
the mouth of the Cave; there was a horrible concussion, and 
thunder reverberating far up among the cliffs. Then all fled for 
their lives. 


They were just in time; but passing round the point of land 
which led to the safe shingle beyond the Cathedral, they had to 
wade to the waist, for it was a high spring tide. The retreat was 
decidedly ignominious, and little calculated to improve the temper 
of Pipriac and his troop. Coming round to the dry land imme- 
diately under the Ladder of St. Triffine, they found a great gathering 
from the village, men and women, young and old, waiting, chatter- 
ing, wondering. Among them were Alain and Jannick Derval, with 
their sister Marcelle. 

The horrible fascination to see and know the worst had been too 
great for Marcelle to resist, and she had been drawn thither with the 
rest, almost against her will. Descending the Ladder, she had found 
the tide rising round the point which led to the Cathedral, and had 
crouched down, wildly listening, when the reports from the neigh- 
bouring Gate broke upon her ear. What could those shots mean? 
Had they discovered him—was he fighting for his life, and were they 
shooting him down? Her face grew like a murdered woman’s as 
she waited, with the hum of voices around her sounding as in a 
dream. Then as the gendarmes appeared, wading round to shore 
with shouldered muskets, she had sprung to her feet, eagerly 
perusing their faces as they came. Others flocked eagerly around 
them too, with eager questions. But Pipriac, cursing not loud but 
deep, pushed his way through the crowd followed by his men, 
neither of whom uttered a word. 
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Mikel Grallon was following when he felt his arm fiercely seized ; 
he was about to shake off the offending grip, when turning slightly, 
he recognised Marcelle. 

“Speak, Mikel Grallon!” said the girl, her large eyes burning 
with an unnatural light. “‘ What have they done? Have they 
found him? Is he killed?” 

Honest Mikel shook his head, with what was meant to be a 
reassuring smile. 

“ He is safe—yonder in the Cathedral of St. Gildas.” 

“Tn the Cathedral?” 

“Up in the Zrou /” 

There was a general murmur, for although the words were spe- 
cially addressed to Marcelle, an eager throng had caught the news. 
Marcelle released her spasmodic hold, and Grallon passed on up to 
the shore, rejoining Pipriac and his satellites, who stood consulting 
together in a group. 

And now, like a fountain that is suddenly unfrozen from its 
prison in the ground, the long-suppressed love of Marcelle Derval 
rose murmuring within her heart. All things were forgotten save 
that Rohan lived, and that he was engaged against overwhelming 
odds in a terrible fight for life; not even the Emperor was remem- 
bered, nor the fact that it was against the Emperor that Rohan stood 
in revolt ; it was enough for the time being to feel that Rohan had 
arisen, and with him her old passionate dream. Only a few hours 
before she had moved about like a shadow, certain of nothing save 
of a great void within her soul, of a great unutterable loss and pain ; 
then had come Mikel Grallon’s discovery—then the sound of the 
hue and cry; so that indeed she had scarcely had time to collect 
her thoughts rightly and to look her fate in the face. Despair had 
been easy ; hope, the faint wild hope that had now come, was not 
so easy. She had kept still and dead amid the frost of her great 
grief, but when the light came, and the winds and rains were 
loosened, she bent like a tree before the storm. 

Not without pride did she now remember her lover's strength, and 
observe how it had hitherto conquered and been successful. He 
was there, unarmed, within a little distance, and yet he had escaped 
his enemies again, as he had often escaped them before; indeed, 
there seemed a charm upon his life, and perhaps the good God 
loved him after all ! 

Gradually, from group to group, the intelligence spread that 
Rohan Gwenfern had ensconced himself up in the Zrou a Gildas, 
that black and terrible abyss into which few feet save his own had 
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ever passed ; and that there, night after night, he hid alone, com- 
muning perhaps with ghastly spirits of the darkness. For the place, all 
folk knew, was haunted, and few men there would have cared to pass 
along that strange Cathedral-floor at dead of night. Did not the 
phantoms of the evil monks still wander, moaning for mercy to the 
pitiless Saint who cast them into eternal chains? Had not the 
awful Saint himself been seen, again and again, holding spectral 
vigil, while the seals came creeping about his knees, and the great 
cormorants sat gazing silently at him from the dripping walls? The 
place was terrible, curst for the living till endless time. He who 
lingered there safely must either have made an unholy pact with the 
Prince of Evil, or be under the special protection of the Saint of 
God. 

As to this last point, opinion was divided. A few grim pessimists 
held firmly that Rohan had sold himself body and soul to “ Master 
Roberd,” who in his turn had carried him safely through so many 
dangers, and was now watching over him carefully in his “devil’s 
nest” up in the Zrou. The majority, however, were inclined to 
think that a good Spirit, not a bad, had taken the matter in hand, 
and that this good Spirit might be the blessed St. Gildas himself. 
There was a strong undercurrent of anti-Imperial feeling, which 
speedily resolved itself into an unmistakable sympathy with the 
deserter, and a belief that he was under Divine protection. 

After a rapid consultation with his subordinates Pipriac deter- 
mined to despatch a messenger to St. Gurlott for more assistance, 
and meantime to keep a careful watch from every side on the now 
inundated Cathedral. Of one thing he was assured, that escape out 
of the Cave was impossible, so long as the cliffs above and the shore 
below were carefully guarded. There was no secret way which the 
fugitive might take; he must either, at the almost certain risk of 
life, creep right upward along the nearly inaccessible face of the 
crag, or he must swim out to sea, or he must pass round to the shore 
by the way the others had gone and come. Further away in the 
direction of the village, a great promontory projected, surrounded on 
every side and at all sides by the sea, and quite impassable. 

“He is in the trap,” growled Pipriac, “and only God or the 
Devil can get him out !” 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


IN THE CAVE. 


WHILE his pursuers were speculating and deliberating, Rohan 
Gwenfern waited solitary up in his hiding place, making no attempt 
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at flight ; which, indeed, he well knew to be at present impossible. 
Now and then he listened, but the only sound he heard was the 
sea creeping in and covering the vast Cathedral-floor. He was safe, 
at least for the time being, since the waters washed below and no 
human feet could reach him from above. 

He lay within a vast natural cave, hewn in the very heart of the 
granite crags, and dimly lit by the rays that crept in by its narrow 
mouth, or Zrou. Great elliptic arches, strangely hung with purple 
moss and soot-black fungi, loomed overhead, while on every side 
down the lichen-covered walls sparkled a dewy fretwork resembling 
that external curtain of glittering mosaic which we have called the 
“ Altar.” The place was vast and shadowy as the vault of some 
cathedral built by hands, so that one could not well discern its 
exact extent ; and here and there its walls were gashed with streams 
of water, falling down and stretching out into blackest pools. The 
air was damp and cold, and would have been fatal to one of tender 
frame ; but Rohan breathed it with the comfort of a hardy animal. 
In a corner of the Cave he had strewn a thick bed of dried seaweed, 
on which he was lying. By his side, and near to his hand, were his 
fowler’s staff, a pair of sabots, and part of a black loaf; while in 
a fissure of the wall above his bed was fixed a small rude lamp of 
tin. 

Here, in complete solitude, and often in total darkness, he had 
passed many a night, and whether it was calm or storm he had 
slept sound. He was well used to such haunts, and his powerful 
physique was in no way affected by the exposure—indeed, had 
it not been for the constant anxiety of mind created by his horrible 
situation, he might have remained entirely unchanged. But even 
animals, however vigorous by nature, will waste away to skin and 
bone under the strain of perpetual fear and persecution ; and so 
Rohan had grown into the shadow of his former self—a gaunt, 
forlorn-looking, hunted man, with large eyes looking out of a face 
pale with unutterable pain. His garments, not new when he first 
took flight, had turned into sorry rags, through which gleamed 
the naked flesh ; his hair fell below his shoulders in a wild and 
matted mass; his beard and moustache had grown profusely ; and 
upon his arms and limbs were cuts and bruises left by danger- 
ous falls. One foot was swollen and partly useless—a fact over 
which his pursuers would have yloated—for it left him practically 
in their power, and quite unable to pursue his usual flights among 
the clifis, even had an opportunity offered. 

Mikel Grallon had suspected shrewdly when he guessed that 
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Rohan owed his daily subsistence to the secret help of his infitm 
mother. Twice or thrice weekly Mother Gwenfern had come 
secretly to the neighbourhood, bearing with her such provisions 
as she was able to prepare with her own hands; these she had 
secretly given to her son, or placed them with preconcerted signals 
on the places she knew him to frequent, or even (as we have seen 
on one occasion) let them right down to his hiding-place from the 
top of the cliffs. Without this assistance the man would necessarily 
have starved, for it was physically impossible to exist solely on the 
shell-fish and dulse which he was in the habit of gathering from the 
sea. 

He was not now alone in the Cave. The goat Jannedik was 
perambulating uneasily to and fro, carefully keeping at a distance 
from the mouth, through which so alarming a volley had lately 
been raining. From time to time she came up close, and 
rubbed her head into his hand, as if soliciting an explanation of the 
extraordinary scene which had just taken place. 

The visits of Jannedik to her master’s hiding-place had been 
erratic. She had first discovered him by accident, while roaming 
at random, as was her custom, among the cliffs ; then, once ac- 
quainted with his haunts, she had come again ; and now seldom a 
day passed without a visit from her, however brief. Her coming 
and going soon became an exciting event, for when she ap- 
peared Rohan did not feel altogether without companionship, and 
she had strange wild ways to soothe a human heart. Nor was this 
all. Many a secret communication had been concealed about the 
goat’s thick coat, and borne from the fugitive to his mother in her 
cottage. 

More than an hour had passed since Pipriac and the rest had fled 
from the Cathedral when Rohan rose from his seat and passed out 
again into the open air at the cavern’s mouth. All was perfectly still ; 
the green water filled the floor of the Cathedral, covering all its 
weedy tombs, and a seal was swimming round and round, seeking 
in vain to find a landing-place along the walls. Standing up there, 
he felt like one suspended between water and sky. 

So far there had been a certain fierce satisfaction in resisting 
what so many living men deemed the Irresistible. Weak and single- 
handed as he was, he had stood up in revolt against the Emperor— 
had openly and unhesitatingly defied him and abjured him—had 
conjured up on his behalf all the power and elements of Nature— 
had cried to the Earth “Hide me !” and to the Sea “ Protect me !” 
and had not cried in vain. True, he had suffered in the struggle’ 
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as all that revolt must suffer; but so far no specially evil con- 
sequence, apart from his own unpleasant experiences, had ensued 
from the attitude he had taken. He had certainly obeyed the 
behest of his conscience, and that to him, then, and thenceforth for 
ever, was the veritable voice of God. 

In those hours of dark extremity Marcelle Derval was to him both 
an anguish and a consolation: an anguish, because he feared that 
she loved him no longer, that her sympathy was with his enemies, 
that she believed him to be a renegade from a good cause, a traitor, 
and a coward—a consolation, because he remembered all that she 
had been to him, and because, night after night, passionate and 
loving as of old, she came to him in dreams. Many a lonely hour, 
when no soul was near, he had lingered in the centre of the 
Cathedral, going over in his mind all the details of that divine day 
when first he clasped her in’ his arms and felt her virgin kiss upon 
his mouth, 


Solitude to him 
Was sweet society, 


when he had for companionship her quiet image. He saw her then 
as a little child, walking with him hand in hand along the sands of 
the village ; or as a happy girl, climbing with him the lonely crags, 
and watching him as he gathered cliff-flowers and sea-birds’ eggs ; 
or as a holy maiden, kneeling by his side before the altar of the 
little chapel of Notre Dame de la Garde. Such happy memories are 
consecrated gleams, which make this low earth Heaven. 

Yet he had lost her, that was clear; he had chosen his lot with 
the outcasts of the earth, with those Esaus who refuse to acquiesce 
in the accepted jurisdiction of the world, and who map out a perilous 
existence for themselves at the cost of family, caste, peace of body 
and mind, sympathy, and social honour. He might as well—(nay, 
far better from this mundane point of view)—have denied his God 
as have denied his Emperor; for the Emperor seemed omnipotent, 
while God remained so acquiescent in evil, and so far away. Faith 
in the divine order of things had long forsaken him. His only 
reliance now was on Nature, and on his own heart; for if the worst 
came to the worst, he could die. 

With every hour and every day that he brooded thus his hate of 
War grew deeper, the justification of his resistance seemed more 
absolute. Even if safe submission had then been possible, on the 
condition that he recanted and joined the great army that did 
Napoleon’s will, he would have resisted with even more tenacity 
than at the first, for he was a man in whom ideas grow and 
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multiply themselves, and become sinews of strength to the secret 
will. With his moral certainty deepened his physical horror. 
In the darkness of that lonely Cave he had conjured up such 
Phantoms of the battle-field as might fitly people the blood-red 
fields of Hell ; all that he had read, all that he had fancied and 
feared, took tangible shapes, and moved to and fro along those 
sunless walls; ghastly spectres and adumbrations of an all too 
horrible reality, they came there from time to time, paralysing his 
heart with despair and fear. 

So that, after all, if we must have it so, he was in a certain sense 
of the word a Coward, capable of the nervous prostration cowards 
feel. He had senses over-keen and subtle, and could detect even 
there in his Cave the fatal scent which is found in slaughter-houses 
where cattle are slain, and on battle-fields where men are butchered ; 
he could hear the cry of the stricken, hold the cold hand of the 
dead ; he was conscious of the widow weeping, the orphan wailing ; 
he beheld the burning trail which the War-Serpent left wherever it 
crawled, the blood and tears which fell to earth, the fire and smoke 
which rose to heaven. With more than a poet’s vision, with the 
conjuration of a vivid imagination stirred by deep personal dread, 
he could see and fear these things. Each man bears his own 
Inferno within his breast ; and these were Rohan Gwenfern’s. 


In due time the tide, which had risen high up the walls of the 
Cathedral, and was shining smooth as glass and green as malachite, 
began to ebb out through the Gate. Rohan stood watching it from 
the, Zrou, while gradually it sank lower and lower, till a man might 
have waded waist-deep on the shingly floor. Gradually the great 
weed-covered boulders and granite slabs became visible, and a 
certain space immediately under the Cave was left quite dry. 
Standing thus, Rohan calculated his chances. Ascent was certainly 
possible, though difficult in the extreme, and beyond measure 
dangerous: impossible certainly to a man encumbered by arms 
or any heavy weapon. Nor could more than one man approach 
at a time, that was certain. In a word, Rohan’s position was 
virtually impregnable, so long as he kept upon the watch. 

Just then Jannedik came out from the Cave, and began quietly to 
walk upwards. Her path was easy for some distance, being the same 
path by which Rohan had lately descended, but when she had 
passed a certain point she became as a fly walking up a perpen- 
dicular wall. At last, without once slipping a foot, she disappeared ; 
like a bird fading away into the skies. 
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Which skies had darkened again, and were blurred with a dark 
mist. The rain, blown in from the sea, was beating pitilessly against 
the face of the cliffs, deepening to moist purple their granite stains, 
and lighting up liquid gleams in their grassy fissures. It fell now 
heavily on Rohan, but he scarcely heeded it: he was water-proof; 
besides it was warm rain, such as steals sweet scent from the 
boughs in autumn woods and lanes. 

Slowly, calmly, quite sheltered from the wet wind which blew 
without, the sea ebbed from the Cathedral, until at last it all disap- 
peared through the Gate, and only the glistening walls and shingle 
showed that it had been lately there. The sea washed, and 
the rain fell, and the wind moaned, while Rohan stood waiting 
and watching. Presently he heard another sound, faintly wafted 
to him through the Gate. Human voices. His pursuers were 
returning. 

As the sounds came nearer and nearer, he quietly withdrew into the 
Cave. 


Pipriac and the gendarmes did not return alone; besides Mikel 
Grallon, there came a swarm of villagers, men and women, excited 
and expectant. From time to time the Sergeant turned upon them 
and drove them back with oaths, but after retreating a few yards they 
invariably drew nigh once more. Pipriac could do nothing, for he 
was in a minority, and they numbered three or four score; and so 
now, when he re-entered the Cathedral with his men, the crowd, 
chattering and pointing, blocked up the Gate and partially filled the 
Cathedral. . 

From the darkness of his Cave Rohan, himself unseen, could 
behold this picture ; leaning forward to the Zrou, but keeping well 
in darkness, he looked down upon the pigmy shapes below 
him,—first, Pipriac and the others, crawling up towards the 
“Altar” like so many dwarfs, their bayonets glittering, their 
voices muttering,—then the villagers in their quaint dresses of many 
colours, gazing up in wonder and tremulous anticipation. Suddenly 
his heart leapt within him and he grew ghastly pale ; for behold, 
standing apart, some yards in front of the group from the village, he 
recognised Marcelle, quietly looking upward. He could see her 
pale face set in its saffron coif, he could feel the light of her large 
upturned eyes. What had brought her there? Ah, God, was she 
leagued against him with his persecutors? Had she come to behold 
his misfortune and degradation, perhaps his death? Sick with such 
thoughts, he strained his painful sight upon her, forgetting all else in 
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the intensity of his excitement. So a wild animal gazes from its lair 
when the cruel hunters are close at hand. 

And now, O Pipriac, to business; for ye are many against one, 
and the Emperor is impatient to settle the affair of this revolter, 
that of him may be made a terror and a shining example to all the 
flock! Fetch him down, O Pipriac, from his hiding place: draw the 
fox from his hole into full day ; spare not, but take him alive, with a 
view to full and proper retribution! It is useless, indeed, to stand 
here with thy myrmidons, with so many gaping throats, staring up, as 
if the deserter would drop into thy mouth ! 

Yet this is exactly what Pipriac is doing, and, indeed, the more he 
stares and gapes the more puzzled does he become. If one were a 
bird or a fly, yea or a snail, one might climb up yonder to the Cave, 
but being a man, and moreover a man not too steady on the legs, 
Pipriac justly deems the feat impossible ; nevertheless, he suggests to 
this: comrade and to that, and notably to Mikel Grallon, the per- 
formance of that forlorn hope ; with not much result, save grumbling 
refusals and mutinous looks. Meantime, he grows savage, for he 
believes the villagers are laughing at his discomfiture, and finding 
deeds impossible, again has recourse to words. 

“* What ho, deserter! Listen! Are you here? Diéad/e,do you hear 
me? Attend!” 

There is no answer save the echoes reverberating from cliff to 
cliff. 

“ Malediction !” cries the Sergeant. “ If he should be gone.” 

“ That is impossible,” said Mikel Grallon. “ Unless he is a ghost, 
he is still there.” 

“ And who the devil says he is mof a ghost?” snarls Pipriac. 
“ Fisherman, you are an ass—stand back. If we had but a ladder, 
we would do; malediction! if we had only a ladder.” And he 
shrieked aloud again at the top of his voice, “ Deserter! Number 
one! Rohan Gwenfern !” 

But there was no answer whatever, no stir, no sound. The 
villagers looked at one another and smiled, while Marcelle crossed 
herself and prayed. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


A SIEGE IN MINIATURE. 

Ir is necessary to be precise as to the date of these occurrences. 
When the fishermen beheld that memorable midnight vision in the 
Cathedral, and mistook for St. Gildas and the Fiend the living shapes 
of Rohan and Jannedik the goat, it was just after the June festival. 
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Many weeks had elapsed while Mikel Grallon was secretly upon the 
scent of the fugitive ; but nearly three entire months had passed away 
before he actually discovered the whole truth that Rohan lived 
and was hiding in the great Cathedral. So that it was now the end 
of September, 1813. 

A memorable time, out in the great stormbeaten world, as well as 
here in lonely Kromlaix ; other tides were turning besides. that which 
comes and goes with weary iteration on the sea-shore ; stranger Storms 
were gathering than any little Kromlaix knew: nay, ad gathered, 
and were bursting now around the figure of the one Colossus 
who bestrode the world. On the Rhine had Napoleon paused, 
facing the multitudinous waves of avenging hosts; had lifted up 
his finger, like King Canute of old, crying “ Thus far and no 
farther !”—yet to his wonder the waves still roared, and the tide 
still rose, and the living waters were now washing blood-red about 
his feet. Would he be submerged? Would his evil genius fail him 
at last? These were the supreme questions of Autumn, 1813. All 
the World was against him ; nay, the World and the Sea and the Sky ; 
yet he had tamed all these before, and might again; and his word 
was still a power to conjure with, his presence still an inspiration, his 
shadow still a portent and a doom. He might emerge; and then? 
Why, there was little left for the stabbed and bleeding Karth but to 
die ; for, alas! she could bear no more. 

Our business is not yet with the movement of great armies, with 
the motion of those elemental forces against which the Avatar was 
then struggling ; our picture is to contain the microcosm, not the 
macrocosm ; yet the one is potential in the other, as one monera of 
Heeckel represents the aggregate of a million moneras visibly covering 
the sea-bottom but germinated from one invisible speck. No human 
pen, piling horror upon horror, can represent the aggregate of war ; it 
can only catalogue individual agonies, each of which brings the truth 
nearer home than any number of generalities. And we, who are 
about to chronicle to the best of our power a siege in miniature, 
begin by affirming that it represents the spirit of all sieges, however 
colossal in scale, however aggrandised by endless combinations of 
the infinitesimal. . 

Here in Kromlaix the matter is simple enough—it is one man 
against many ; up till now it has been bloodless, and so far as the 
one man himself is concerned it may remain so till the end. 


And now, O Muse, for a pen of fire to chronicle the doings of 
Pipriac the indomitable, as at last, with fiery Bardolphian nose lifted 
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in the air, he collects his martial forces together! Small pity now 
is left in his heart for the creature whom he pursues; all his fierce 
passions are aroused, and his only aspiration is for cruel victory ; his 
voice is choked, his eyes are dim with rage and bloodthirst. He, 
Pipriac, commissary and representative of the Emperor, to be defied 
and held at bay by a single peasant, crouching unarmed like a fox 
in a hole! by a miserable deserter, who has openly refused to fight 
for his country, who is a chouan and a coward, with a price upon his 
head! It is utterly incredible, and not to be endured. Up, some of 
you, and drag him down! André, Pierre, Hoél, climb! Zous es 
diables, is there not a man among you—not a creature with the heart 
ofa fly? Ha, if Pipriac were not old, if his legs were not shaky, 
would he not read you a lesson, rogues that you are ! 

Stimulated by the curses of his superior, Pierre takes off his shoes, 
puts his bayonet between his teeth, and begins to climb ; the rocks 
. are perpendicular and slippery, but there are crevices for the hands 
and feet. Pierre makes way, watched eagerly by all the others ; sud- 
denly, however, his foot slips and down he comes with a groan. 
Fortunately, he had not gone far, and beyond a few bruises he is 
little hurt. 

Now it is André’s turn ; André, a dark, beetle-browed, determined- 
looking dog, with powerful legs and sinewy hands. He makes even 
better way than Pierre ; foot by foot, bayonet between teeth, he goes 
up: there is not a word, there is scarcely a breath ; he is half-way, 
clinging to the treacherous rocks with fingers and toes like a cat’s 
claws, and wearing a cat-like determination in his face, when sud- 
denly one utters a cry, and points up. André looks up too, and 
there, stretched out above him, are two hands, and in those two 
hands, poised, an enormous fragment of rock. A white murderous 
face glares over at him—the face of Rohan Gwenfern. 

It would be easy now to pick off the deserter, but if this were 
done, what of André ?—down would descend the stone, and woe to 
him who clung below. André does the best he can under the cir- 
cumstances: he descends hand over hand, more rapidly than he 
ascended. By the time that he drops again upon the shingle the 
face and arms above are gone. 

“Malediction,” cries Pipriac, “then he means to fight !” 

Yes, Pipriac, make sure of that ; for is it not written that the very 
worm will turn, and that even innocent things become terrible when 
they struggle for sweet life? Nor shall this man be blamed if he 
becomes what you make him,—a murderous and murdering animal, 
with all the gentle love and pity burnt up within his veins,—and 
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with one thought uppermost only, that of overthrowing and destroy- 
ing those who would overthrow and destroy him,—which thought 
may in due time be kindled to fiercer bloodthirst and more hideous 
hunger for vengeance. In every strong man’s heart there is a devil ; 
beware how you rouse it Here / 

Another volley into’ the mouth of the Cave, given furiously at a 
signal from the Sergeant, is only waste of ammunition. The bullets 
patter on the top of the 77ou, and fall down flattened on the spot 
where Rohan lately stood. The cliffs roar, the villagers utter a 
terrified murmur ; then there is silence. 

Other attempts to climb follow, all without success. Once the 
poised rock descends, and André, who was climbing again, only just 
drops to the earth and draws aside in time. Curses and threats rise 
to the Cave; Pipriac utters horrible imprecations. Shots are fired 
again and again; but all miss their mark, for Rohan now is upon his 
guard. The siege has begun in earnest. 

Sunset comes, and nothing has been done; the situation seems 
actually unassailable. The rain has been falling more or less all day, 
and every man is wet through and out of temper. The crowd of 
villagers, with Marcelle among them, still look on, in stupefied con- 
tent that the gendarmes are baffled at every turn. 

Now the tide creeps up to the Gate once more, and all preci- 
pitately retreat, the military with an au revoir of threats and objurga- 
tions. The great Cathedral is empty, all is silent. But who is 
this that, lingering behind the rest, creeps up close under the 
* Altar,” turns her white face upward, and moans out the deserter’s 
name. 

“Rohan! Rohan!” 

There is no reply ; she stands uplifting her arms, tears streaming 
down her cheeks. 

“Rohan ! speak to me ! Ah, God, can you not hear?” 

Still there is silence, and turning sadly, she walks down the dark 
Cathedral and follows the rest out of the Gate. She is in time, but 
at the promontory the water is knee-deep as she wades round. 


Yes, he had heard ; lying in there upon his bed of weeds, he had 
heard the voice, and peering down, himself ‘in darkness, he had seen 
the piteous face he loved, looking upward. He had no heart to 
answer ; her face shook his soul more painfully than even those 
fierce faces of his enemies; but the excitement of the day had 
made him mad, suspicious, and distrustful even of her. He saw her 
pass away after the rest; he gazed after her with a dull damb 
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despair, like one in a dream ; then, when she had gone, he threw 
himself down upon his bed and wept. 

Ah, those tears of a strong man-!—wrung like drops from stone, 
like moisture from iron ; shed not for sorrow, not in self-pity, but in 
pure surcease of heart. With the apparition of that face came 
upon him the consciousness of all that he had lost, of all the love 
and peace that he had nearly won: the certainty of what he was 
now, who had once been so strong and glad ; the knowledge of his 
almost certain doom, for was not the fatal mark already upon his 
forehead? ‘‘ Marcelle! Marcelle!” ‘The name went up unto the 
hollows of the Cave, and voices answered him like cries from his own 
heart, and all his force was broken. So night came, and found him 
wearied out. 

All that night he was left in peace, but he knew well that close 
watch was kept without the Cathedral ; in no case would he have 
stirred, for no other place was so safe, and his foot was still in pain. 
He rested in the total darkness, without a light of any kind; he 
heard the pigeons come in to their roosts in the rocks, and he saw 
the bats slip in and out against the dim blue gleam at the Cave’s 
mouth ; and harmless living creatures crawled over him as he lay. 
About midnight, when the tide was ebbing, he waited expectant ; 
but no one returned. A cold moon rose, flooding the Cathedral 
with her beams, and shining far out with one silvery track upon the 
sea. 

It was then that he first bestirred himself and laboured in prepara- 
tion for his enemies. Scattered on the floor of the Cave were many 
loose pieces of rock, both huge and small, which in course of time 
had detached themselves from the cliffs; these he carefully carried 
to the mouth of the Cave, piling them one upon another in readiness 
to be rolled over on any assailant who might climb from below, 
lifting some, rolling others ; now and then involuntarily letting one 
slip from his aching hold, and crash down on the beach below. 
For hours he laboured, for it was no easy task ; some of the stones 
being heavy enough, falling from that height, to crush an ox. When 
he had done, his hands were bleeding, cut by the sharp edges of the 
stones. Finally, when the tide crept into the place once more, he 
threw himself on his bed and slept. 


When he awoke it was broad day—the mouth of the Cave was 
bright, and a confused murmur broke upon his ear. He started up 
and listened. A loud authoritative voice was calling him by name. 
Crawling forward to the mouth of the Cave, now partially blocked 
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up by the rocks and stones, he peered cautiously over, and saw, 
standing on the shingle below him, a crowd of men, almost all of 
whom were in uniform and carried bayonets ; while in their midst, 
calling out his name, was a tall grey-headed man in semi-military 
dress, whom he recognised as the Mayor of St. Gurlott. 

Again, the Mayor, holding a paper in his hand, called his name 
aloud. After a moment’s hesitation, he answered “I am here !” 
There was a babble of voices, a flashing of weapons; then the 
Mayor said again— 

“ Silence !—Gwenfern, are you attending ?” 

“ Yes.” 

**Do you know me ?” 

“Yes.” 

The answers were given distinctly, but Rohan was careful to keep 
his person totally concealed. 

“You were drawn for the Conscription in the early summer, and 
your name was first upon the list. Wretched man, you are at last 
discovered, as every one will be who deserts his country in the hour 
of need ; there is no longer any chance of escape ; why do you still 
persist ina miserable resistance? In the name of the Emperor, I 
bid you yield yourself up.” 

No answer. 

“Do you hear me? Are you still refractory? Have you not one 
word to say for yourself? None!” 

After a moment’s pause, the voice from the Cave replied— 

‘Ves, one.” 

“ Speak, then !” 

“If I surrender as you desire, what then ?” 

The Mayor shrugged his shoulders. 

“You will be sot, of course, as a warning to others.” 

“And if I refuse?” 

“Why, then, you will die too, but like a dog. There is but one 
law for deserters—one law and short shrift. Now, do you under- 
stand ?” 

**T understand.” 

“ And to save trouble, will you surrender?” 

“Not while I live.” 

The Mayor, folding up his paper, handed it to Sergeant Pipriac 
with an air that said “I have done my duty, and wash my hands of 
the whole affair.” A long colloquy ensued, at the end of which the 
Mayor said, frowning— 

“The rest is in your hands, and should be easy; he is only one 
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man, while you are many; I leave it to you, Sergeant Pipriac—he 
must be taken, dead or alive.” 

“That is more easily said than done,” said Pipriac ; “it is more 
than a man’s life is worth to climb up there, and besides, without 
ladders only one man could ascend at a time.” 

The Mayor mused ; he was a grim pale-looking man, with cruel 
grey eyes and pitiless mouth. 

“The example is a dangerous one, Sergeant Pipriac; at all risks 
he must be reached. Are there no ladders in the village ?” 

“‘Ah, m’sieu,” returned Pipriac, “just cast your eye up at the 
Trou; it would be a long ladder indeed to reach so far, and even 
then” 

At this moment Mikel Grallon, hat in hand, approached the 
Mayor as if to speak. 

“ Msieu le Maire.” 

“ What man is this?” asked the Mayor, scowling. 

“This is the man who first gave information,” said Pipriac. 

*- Stand back, fisherman! What do you want?” 

Mikel Grallon, instead of falling back, came closer, and said in a 
low voice— 

“Pardon, A/’steu le Maire, but there is one way if all the rest 
fail” 

“ Well?” 

“The deserter is without means of subsistence. If the worst 
come to the worst, he must starve to death.” 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


HUNGER AND COLD. 


MIKEL GRALLON, with characteristic and cruel foresight, had hit 
upon the truth: that however successful Rohan Gwenfern might be in 
keeping his assailants at bay from his seemingly impregnable posi- 
tion, he must inevitably, unless provisioned for a period, which was 
altogether unlikely, either yield himself up, or famish and die. To 
secure this latter end it was necessary carefully to cut off all avenues of 
supply, which, indeed, Pipriac had already done, every portion of the 
cliffs, both above and below, being well watched and guarded ; and 
now the only question was whether to try at once to take the 
position by storm, or to wait patiently until such time as the deserter 
either capitulated or perished of starvation. Pipriac, being a man 
of action, was for an immediate attack ; with which view he sent 
messengers to scour the village for ladders of some sort; but when 
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these messengers returned empty-handed, after searching high and 
low, he saw the hopelessness of rapid attack, and determined to 
conduct the siege passively until such time as capitulation came. 
It might take days—weeks ; but he was determined to hold firm. 
It should never be said that old Pipriac was baffled and defied by a 
peasant, smiling as it were within a stone’s-throw of his hand. Zous 
les diables, duty was duty, and it should be done though it took him 
a score of years ! 

In the meantime, however, he sent to St. Gurlott for ladders, 
which might be useful sooner or later, if not for reaching the deserter 
alive, at least for recovering his dead body. Then, pending their 
arrival, he sat down like a mighty general with his army surrounding 
a beleaguered town before the Zrou @ Gildas. 

Figuratively, not literally ; for the constant ebbing and flowing of 
the tide left the Cathedral quite out of the question for head 
quarters ; and moreover, it was necessary for Pipriac to pass to and 
fro, inspiring and directing his men, both those stationed on the high 
cliffs and those below. 

A day and a night passed ; and the prisoner made no sign. 

It would be tedious to describe the various harmless sallies of the 
besiegers. At every morte mer they watched the Cave and recon- 
noitred, but saw nothing of the besieged ; sometimes they called 
aloud upon him, at others they crept in and crept out in silence. All 
the night double watch was kept, not one avenue of escape being 
overlooked ; and to make assurance doubly sure, Pipriac refused to 
let any villager, man or woman, approach the scene of the siege. 
Twice Marcelle Derval was driven back, almost at bayonet-point, 
for the men were growing savage through sheer impatience. What 
her errand was none knew; but one suspected : that it was to carry 
the deserter bread. 

On the morning of the second day the sea rose high, and the wind 
blew boisterously from the south-east; by noon the wind had risen 
to a storm ; before night it was blowing a gale, with heavy blinding 
rain. For two days and nights more the storm continued, growing 
fiercer and fiercer, on the land and on the sea: the great eliffs 
shook, the cormorants sat half-starving in their ledges looking at the 
raging sea. The gendarmes kept their posts, relieving each other at 
regular intervals. The sentinels bore lanterns, which were flashed 
full all night upon the cliffs in the neighbourhood of the Cave. 

In the tumult of these tempestuous nights Rohan might possibly 
have escaped, but he did not try: out in the open country he would 
have soon been taken, and he knew no “ coign of vantage” equal to 
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the position he occupied. Twice, at considerable peril, he made his 
way in the darkness up the cliff to the spot where he had been dis- 
covered by Mikel Grallon and the rest ; and on the second occasion 
a hand from above, as before, let him down food—black bread and 
coarse cheese. So he did not starve—yet. 

And now the storm abated, and calm days came, and nights with 
a bright moon. The besiegers made no attempt to reach him; 
they had clearly determined on starving him out. 

On the fifth night from the commencement of the siege the 
besiegers made a discovery. The sentinels on the crags above, 
as they stood twixt sleeping and waking at their posts, saw a dark 
figure creeping, almost crawling, on the edges of the crags; some- 
times it paused and lay quite still, at others it almost ran; and at 
first they crossed themselves superstitiously, for they deemed it some- 
thing unearthly. There was a moon, but from time to time her light 
was buried in dense clouds. Now, whenever the moonlight shone 
out, the figure lay still; whenever all became dark it again moved 
forward. 

One gendarme, separating himself from his fellows, followed on his 
hands and knees—moved when the figure moved—paused when the 
figure paused—and at last, with a powerful effort of the will—for he 
had his superstitions—sprang forward, seized the figure—and found 
it flesh and blood. 

Then the others, running up with lanterns, flashed them in the 
pale face of a woman, who uttered a loud wail : Mother Gwenfern. 

Her errand was instantly discovered ; she carried food, which she 
was obviously about to convey to her son by means of a hempen 
cord, which they also found upon her person. It was a pitiful 
business, and some there would fain have washed their hands of it; 
but the more brutal ones, faithful to their duty, drove the old woman 
back to her cottage at the bayonet point. From that time forth a 
still closer watch was kept, so that no soul could possibly have left 
the village and approached the great cliff-wall unseen. 


“ He will die !” 

“ Mother, he shall not die !” 

“There is no hope—there is no way; ah, my curse on Pipriac, 
and on them all !” 

“« Pray to the good God ! He will direct us !” 

“Why should I pray? God is against us, God and the Emperor ; 
my boy will die, my boy will die !” 

It was evening; and the two women—Mother Gwenfern and 
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Marcelle—sat alone together in the widow's cottage, clinging to- 
gether and crying in despair; for the widow’s last attempt to send 
succour to her son had failed, and now her very door was watched 
by cruel eyes. Ah, it was terrible! To think that the son of her 
womb was out yonder starving in the night, that he had not tasted 
bread for many hours, that she was powerless to stir to help him any 
more! What she had previously been able to convey to him had 
been barely sufficient to support life, yet it had sufficed ; but ow / 
—a whole day and night had passed since she had vainly tried to 
reach him and had been discovered in the attempt. Merciful God! 
to think of the darkness, and the cold, and the dreary solitude of the 
Cave ; and then, to crown all, the hunger! 

The agony of those months of horror had left their mark on the 
weary woman ; gaunter and more grim than ever, a skeleton only 
sustained by the intensity of the maternal fire that burnt within her, 
she waited and watched : that ominous blue colour of the lips often 
proclaiming the secret disease that preyed within. Her comfort 
in those desolate hours had been Marcelle, who with a daughter’s 
love and more than a daughter’s duty had watched over her and 
helped her in her holy struggle. 


Come back to the Cathedral of St. Gildas ; it is night, the tide is 
full, and the moon is shining on the watery floor. Far above on the 
cliffs the sentinels are watching ; on the shores around they are scat- 
tered, standing or lying; Pipriac is not with them, but he too, 
wherever he is, is on the gui vive. All is still and calm: stillest of 
all that white face gazing seaward out of the Cave. 

The pinch has come at last, the cruel pinch and pang which no 
strength of will can subdue, which nothing but bread can appease. 
Last night Rohan Gwenfern ate his last crust; then, climbing 
up to the old spot, watched for the old signal, as he had watched 
the night before, in vain. When food 4ad come he had husbanded 
it with care—only partaking of just enough to support simple life, 
dividing the rest into portions for the future hours ; but he had come 
to the end at last. Down on the shores there might be shellfish 
capable of nourishing life, but thither he dared not fare: he must 
remain, like a rat, within his hole ; and help from the sea-birds there 
was none, for the puffins had all fled many weeks before, and the 
gulls were strong-winged and beyond his reach. Water he lacked 
not ; the cold rocks distilled ¢#a¢ liberally enough ; but food he had 
none—nay, not even the dulse of the sea to gnaw. He was caged, 
trapped ; and now he starved. 
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What wonder, then, if his face looked wild and despairing as he 
gazed out on the lonely sea? Far out in the moon, creeping like 
black water-snakes along the water, he saw the fishing boats going 
seaward :—ah, how merrily had he sailed with them in those peace- 
ful days that were gone! He had lost all that; he had lost the 
world. . . . Yet he could bear all, he would not care if he had cnly 
a crust of bread to eat! 

Sometimes his head swooned round, for already hunger had begun 
to attack the citadels of life ; sometimes he fell away into a doze and 
awoke shivering ; yet waking or asleep, he sat watching at the Cave’s 
mouth in desolation and despair. 


**Rohan! Rohan!” 

He starts from his half-sleep, looking wildly round him. Almighty 
God, is it 2 dream? Something black stirs there in the moonlight ; 
something black, and amidst it something white. It is too dim for 
him to see well—to distinguish shapes—but he can hear the well- 
known voice, though it comes only in a whisper. Can it be real? 

“Rohan ! Rohan!” 

Yes, it is real! Peering down he sees, floating under the Altar, a 
small boat containing two figures. Yes, surely a boat, by the move- 
ment of the muffled oars. It moves softly up and down on the 
great swell that rises and falls in the Cathedral. 

“ Rohan, are you there? Listen, it is I—Marcelle! Ah, now I 
see you—whisper low, for they are on the watch.” 

“ Who is with you?” 

“ Jannick Goron ; we crept along close to shore through the Porte 
d’Ingnal, and no one saw ; but there is no time to lose. We have 
brought you food !” 

The man’s eyes glitter as he bends over the descent, looking 
down at the boat. As he hangs in this attitude, a sound strikes 
upon his ear, and he listens wildly; again! yes, it is the sound of 
oars beyond the Gate. 

“ Quick! begone !” he cries ; “they are coming. . . . See! throw 
the food down on the shingle and fly !” 

The tide is still nearly full, but just under the Zyow there is a 
narrow space of shingle from which the water has just ebbed, and 
on which the boat’s prow strikes at intervals. On this shingle 
Marcelle, leaning quickly forward, deposits what she bears; then, 
with an impulsive movement, she stretches her arms eagerly up to 
him who hangs above her, as if to embrace him, while Jannick 
Goron, with a few swift strokes of the oars, forces the light boat out 
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across the Cathedral floor, through the Gate, and out to the sea 
beyond. Scarcely has he passed the shadow of the Gate, however, 
when a gruff voice demands “Who goes there!” and a black 
pinnace, rowed by sailors of the coast-guard, bears down from the 
darkness. In an instant a heavy hand is laid on the gunwale of 
Goron’s boat ; bayonets and cutlasses glisten in the dim moonlight, 
and a familiar voice cries— 

“ Tous les diables/! It is a woman !” 

The speaker is Pipriac, and he stands in the stern of the pinnace, 
glaring over at Marcelle. 

“The lantern ! let us see her face !” 

Some one lifts a lighted lantern from the bottom of the boat and 
flashes its rays right into the face of Marcelle. She is soon recog- 
nised ; and then the same proceeding is gone through with Goron, 
whose identity is hailed with a volley of expletives. 

“‘Is this treason?” cries Pipriac. ‘ Malediction! answer, one or 
both. What the foul fiend are you doing out here by the Gate at 
such an hour? Do you know what will be the consequence if you 
are discovered aiding and abetting the deserter? Well, it will be 
death !—death, look you—even for you, Marcelle Derval, though 
you are only a girl and a child !” 

Marcelle answers with determination, though her heart is sick 
with apprehension lest her errand is discovered. 

“Surely one may row upon the water without offence, Sergeant 
Pipriac !” 

“ Ah, bah! tell that to the fishes; old Pipriac is not so stupid. 
Here, one of you, search the boat.” 

A man leaps, lantern in hand, from the larger boat into the 
sinaller, searches it, and finds nothing: at which Pipriac shakes 
his head and growls. It is characteristic of Pipriac that when he 
is least really angry he vociferates and objurgates the most ; when 
most subdued he is most dangerous. On the present occasion his 
language is quite unquotable. When he has finished one of the 
men inquires quietly if Marcelle and Goron are to be arrested or 
suffered to go about their business. 

“Curses upon them, let them go! but we must keep our eyes 
open henceforth. Jan Goron, I suspect you—be warned, and 
take no more moonlight excursions. Marcelle, you too are warned ; 
you come of a good stock, and I should be sorry to see you get into 
trouble. Now, away with you !—Home, like lightning! And hark 
you, when next you come out here by night you will find it go hard 
with you indeed. Begone!” ; 

So Marcelle and Goron go free—partly, perhaps, through the secret 
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good-nature of the Sergeant. Goron pulls rapidly for the village, 
and soon his boat touches the shore immediately beneath the 
cottage of Mother Gwenfern. 

Meantime Pipriac has peered through the Gate into the Cathedral ; 
seeing all quiet and in darkness, he gives the order to depart, 
and so his boat, too, disappears from the scene. No sooner has the 
sound of his oars quite died away in the distance than a dark figure 
begins to descend from the Cave; hanging by feet and hands to 
creep down from crevice to crevice of the dangerous wall, until it 
reaches the space of shingle beneath: there it finds the burthen 
which Marcelle brought, which it secures carefully before again 
climbing ; then, even more rapidly than it came down, it proceeds 
to reascend, and, ere long, in perfect safety, it returns to the mouth 
of the Cave. So Rohan Gwenfern is saved from famine for the time 
being. 

CHAPTER XXXIV. 
A FOUR-FOOTED CHRISTIAN. 


Tue siege has lasted nearly a fortnight, and still the deserter 
seems as far off from surrendering as ever. It is inscrutable, incon- 
ceivable ; for every avenue of aid is now blocked, and there is no 
known means by which a human being could bring him help, either 
by land or sea. Save for the fact that from time to time glimpses 
are caught of his person, and indications given of his existence, one 
would imagine the deserter to be dead. Yet he is not dead; and he 
does not offer to surrender; and, indeed, he is tiresomely on the 
alert. Naturally, the patience of his pursuers is exhausted; but 
they do not neglect their usual precautions. Pipriac, in his secret 
mind (where he is superstitious), begins to think he is dealing with 
a ghost after all ; for surely no human being, single-handed, could so 
consummately and so calmly set at defiance all the forces of the law, 
of Pipriac, and of the great Emperor. Of one thing Pipriac is 
certain, that no human hand brings the deserter food ; and yet he 
lives ; and to live he must eat! and how all the devils does he 
provide the wherewithal? Unless he is mysteriously fed by an 
angel, or (which is far more probable in Pipriac’s opinion) by a spirit 
of a darker order, he must himself be something more than human : 
in which case affairs look grim, and yet ridiculous indeed. Food 
does not—at least in these degenerate days—drop from heaven ; nor 
does it, in a form suitable for human sustenance, grow in rocks and 
caves of the sea. How then by all that is diabolic does the deserter 
procure that food which is so terrible and common-place a human 
necessity? It puzzles thinking. 
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What the open-minded and irascible soldier, too fair and too fiery 
for subtle suspicions, fails altogether to discover, is finally, after 
many nights and days, rooted out and brought to light by the mole- 
like burrower in mean soil, Mikel Grallon. Honest Mikel has been 
all this time, more or less, a hanger-on to the skirts of the besieging 
party: coming and going at irregular intervals, but never quite 
abandoning his functions as scout and spy in general. Him Pipriac 
ever regards with a malignant and baleful eye, but to Pipriac’s 
dislike he is skin-proof. His business now is to ascertain by what 
secret means the deserter sets his enemies at defiance and cannot 
even be starved out, or 7, his citadel. Here Grallon, unlike the 
Sergeant, has no superstitions ; he is convinced with all his crafty 
mind that there are sound physical reasons for all that is taking 
place : Rohan Gwenfern is receiving ordinary sustenance—but how ? 

It comes upon Grallon in one illuminating flash, as he stands, not 
far from Pipriac, at the foot of the Stairs of St. Triffine, looking 
upward. Westward, on the cliff’s face, not far from the Cathedral, 
something is moving, walking with sure footsteps on paths inacces- 
sible to man: it pauses ever and anon, gazing round with quiet 
unconcern ; then it leisurely moves on ; nor does it halt until it has 
descended the green side in the very neighbourhood of Rohan’s 77oit. 
Great inspirations come suddenly ; to Grallon it seems “as if a star 
has burst within his brain.” He runs up to Pipriac, who is sullenly 
sitting on a rock with a group of his men around him. 

“ Look, Sergeant, look !” 

And he points at the object in the distance. Pipriac rolls his one 
eye round in no amiable fashion, and demands by all the devils 
what Mikel Grallon means. 

“Look!” repeats Mikel. “The Goat!” 

“And what of the goat, fisherman ?” 

“ Only this: it is going to the Zrou, and it goes there by day and 
night to feed its master: now at the cottage, then at the Cave. What 
fools we have been !” 

Here Grallon chuckles silently, much to the anger of the Sergeant. 

“ Cease grimacing, and explain!” cries Pipriac. ‘“ Well?” 

“TI have my suspicions—nay, am I not certain?—that Madame 
Longbeard yonder is in the plot. Is she not ever wandering to and 
fro upon the cliffs, and will she not come to the deserter’s call, and 
would it not be easy to conceal food about her body ?—no matter 
how little ; a crust will keep life alive. Look! she descends—she is 
out of sight ; she is going straight down to the Cave !” 

Pipriac keeps his live-coal of an eye fixed on Grallon’s, looking 
through rather than upon him, in a grim abstraction ; then he rises, 
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growling, to his feet, and calls a consultation, the result of which is 
that the goat shall be strictly watched. 


The morning after Jannedik is intercepted as she emerges on the 
cliff, surrounded, and “searched,” but nothing being discovered, she 
is suffered to go. The morning afterwards, however, Pipriac is more 
fortunate ; for he finds, carefully buried among the long hair of the 
goat’s throat, and suspended by a strong cord round the neck—a 
small basket of woven reeds containing black bread and strong 
cheese. It is now clear enough that Jannedik has been the bearer 
of supplies from time to time. 

“ It would be only just,” says one of the gendarmes, “ to shoot her 
for treason against the Emperor.” 

Pipriac scowled. 

“ No, let her go,” he cried, “ the beast knows no better ;” and 
as Jannedik leapt away without the load, and began descending 
the cliffs in the direction of the Cathedral, he muttered, “ She will 
not be so welcome to-day as usual, without her little present.” 

So the gendarmes eat the bread and cheese, and laugh as they 
reflect that Rohan is circumvented at last; while Pipriac paces up 
and down, in no lamb-like mood, for he is secretly ashamed of the 
whole business. Still duty is duty, and the Sergeant, with dogged 
pertinacity, means to perform his. 

Henceforth all efforts to use Jannedik as the bearer of sup pies 
are unavailing : a gendarme is posted at the widow’s door night and 
day, with strict orders to watch the whole family, especially the goat. 
He notices that Jannedik seldom comes and goes at all, and never 
stays long out of doors; for lying on the hearth within she has a 
little kid, who requires constant maternal attention. When, one 
night, the kid dies and Jannedik is left lamenting, the gendarme 
regards the affair as of no importance ;—but he is wrong. 

More days pass, and still the deserter is not dead but liveth. 
Wild winds blow with rain and hail, the sea roars night and day, the 
besiegers have a hard time of it and are growing furious. How the 
fierce rains lash the cliffs ! how the spindrift flies in from the foaming 
waters !—and yet screened from all this sits the deserter, while the 
servants of the Emperor are dripping like drowned rats. Hours of 
storm, when Pipriac’s loudest malediction is faint as the scratch of a 
pin, unheeded and scarce heard! Is this to last for ever? 

To Pipriac and the rest, pacing there in mist and cloud, peeping, 
muffled to the throat, there come from time to time tidings from the 
far-off seat of war. The great Emperor has met with slight reverses, 
and some of his old friends are falling away from him ; indeed, if 
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Pipriac could only discern it, the cloud no bigger than a prophet’s 
hand is already looming on the German Rhine. The gendarmes 
laugh and quote the bulletins as they tramp up and down. They are 
amused at the folly of those who have fallen off from the Emperor, 
and look forward for the news of French victory which is to come 
soon ! 

Once more, as they stand below the cliffs, Mikel Grallon points 
upward, calling the attention of Pipriac. 

“Well?” snaps the Sergeant. 

“ That accursed goat; it goes to the Zrou oftener than ever.” 

“ What then? It goes empty, fisherman—we take care of that. 
Pshaw, you are an ass.” 

Mikel trembles and quivers spitefully as he replies— 

“IT will tell you one thing that you have overlooked, clever as 
you think yourself; if you had thought of it you would never have 
let the goat go.” 

“ Well?” 

“ The goat is in full suck, though her kid is dead ; and a mouth 
draws her milk each day !” 

Pipriac utters an exclamation; here is a new light with a ven- 
geance ! 

“Is this true?” he growls, glaring round. ‘“‘ Malediction, but this 
Mikel Grallon is the devil! After all, a man cannot live on the 
milk of a goat.” 

“ It may suffice for a time,” says Mikel Grallon ; “ there is life in 
it. Curses on the beast! If I were one of you, I would soon settle 
its business.” 

As he speaks the goat is passing overhead, at a distance of several 
hundred yards, leisurely pausing ever and anon, and cropping the 
thin herbage as she goes. A diabolical twinkle comes into the 
Sergeant’s eye. 

“ Can you shoot, fisherman?” he asks. 

“ T can hit a mark,” is the reply. 

“1 will wager a bottle of good brandy you could not hit a 
barn-door at twenty yards! Nevertheless,—Hoél, give him your 
gun.” 

The gendarme hands his weapon to Mikel Grallon, who takes it 
silently, with a look of interrogation at Pipriac. 

“ Now, fire!” 

“ At what?” 

“ Malediction, at the goat ; let us see what you are made of. Fire, 
—and miss!” 

The thin lips of Mikel Grallon are pressed tight together, and his 
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brow comes down over his eyes. His hand does not tremble as, 
kneeling down on knee, he steadies the piece and takes aim. Up 
above him Jannedik, with her side presented full to him, pauses 
unconscious. 

He is so long in taking aim that Pipriac swears. 

* Malediction !—jire /” 

There is a flash, a report, and the bullet flies on to its mark above. 
For a moment it seems to have missed, for the goat, though it seemed 
to start at the sound, still stands in the same position, scarcely stir- 
ring; and Hoél is snatching his gun back with a contemptuous 
laugh, when Pipriac, pointing upward, cries— 

“ Tous les diables !—she is hit ; she is coming down !” 

But the niche where the goat stands is broad and safe, and she 
has only fallen forward on her knees; it is obvious she is hurt, for 
she quakes and seems about to roll over; restraining herself, how- 
ever, she staggers to her legs, and then, as if partially recovered, she 
runs rapidly along the cliffs in the direction of the Cave. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
VIGIL. 


For a second time Mikel Grallon, with the cunning of his class, 
had guessed correctly ; and for two long days and nights Rohan 
Gwenfern had received no other sustenance than the milk of the 
goat. At first, after the death of her kid, Jannedik had been 
running about the cliffs distracted, burthened with the weight of 
the milk the little lips could no longer draw; and the famished 
man in the Cave, finding in her discomfort his bodily salvation, 
had in direst extremity put his mouth to her teeming udder and 
drunk. From that moment forth Jannedik returned many times a 
day to be relieved of her painful burthen; and the more relief 
came the freer the milk flowed—a vital and an invigorating stream. 

But by this time the struggle was well-nigh over, and’ Rohan 
Gwenfern knew well that the end was near. The hand of Death 
seemed upon him, the wholesome flesh had worn from off his bones, 
and his whole frame was shrunken and famine-stricken. No eye un- 
dimmed with tears could have seen him there, crouching like a 
starved wolf upon his dark bed, with wild eyes glaring out through 
hair unkempt, his cheeks sunken, his jaw drooping in exhaustion 
and despair. From time to time he wailed out to God inarticulate 
sounds of misery ; and often his head grew light, and he saw strange 
visions flitting about him in the gloom. But always, when there 
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came any sound from below, he was ready, with all his fierce instinct 
upon him, to watch and to resist. 

He was sitting thus towards evening, when the tide was full and 
the waves were roaring in storm underneath the Cave, when the 
entrance was darkened, and Jannedik crept in, and passing across 
the damp and slimy floor, lay down at his bed. For a time he 
scarcely noticed her, for he was light-headed, muttering and mur- 
muring to himself; but presently his attention was attracted by the 
rough tongue licking his hand. Turning his hollow eyes upon her, 
he murmured her name and touched her softly, at which 
she stirred, looking up into his face and uttering a low cry of 
pain ; and then, quivering from head to foot in agony, she rolled over 
at his feet. He then saw, with horror, that she was suffering from a 
terrible wound in the side, some distance behind the shoulder; and 
from that wound her life’s blood was ebbing fast. 

Pitiful—even more pitiful than the pain of human beings whose 
lips can speak—are the fatal pangs of poor beasts that the good God 
made dumb. By an instinct divinery than our reason they know 
and fear the approach of death, and sometimes they seem to love 
life well—so well, they dare not die. Shall we weep by mortal 
death-beds and keep dry eyes by these? or shall we not rather deem 
that the Shadow that darkens our hearts is terrible to theirs, and 
that the blessing we ask upon our last sleep should be spoken on 
theirs as well: with the same hope of awakening, with the same 
poor gleam of comfort, with the same faith born of despair in the 
presence of that great darkness we cannot understand ? 

To Rohan, this poor goat had been more than succour and solace : 
she had been a friend and a companion, almost human in the com- 
fort she brought. So long as she came to him, with or without 
tidings from the world, he did not seem quite deserted, he did not 
feel quite heart-broken. Several times he had flung his arms around 
her neck, and almost wept, as he thought of the loving ones from 
whom she came ; and her familiar presence, seen from day to day, 
had made the dark Cave seem like home. 

And now she lay at his feet panting, dying, her large eyes upturned 
beseechingly to his. He uttered a wild groan, and knelt beside 
her. 

“ Jannedik ! Jannedik !” 

The poor beast knew her name and licked the hand of her master; 
then, with one last quiver of the bleeding frame, she dropped her 
gentle head, and died. 


Darkness came, and found Rohan Gwenfern still kneeling by the 
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side of his dead friend, his face white as death and lit with frenzy, 
his frame trembling from head to foot. All his own physical troubles 
were forgotten for the time, in this new surprise and pain ; he gazed 
on the dead goat as ona murdered man, innocent yet martyred ; 
and again and again he called his heart’s curse on the hand that 
struck her low. A sick horror possessed him: he could not rise nor 
stir, but the wild thoughts coursed across his brain like clouds across 
the sky. 

The moon rose in the high heavens, but the wind had not abated, 
and the sea was still thundering on the shore. It was one of those 
wild autumn nights when there is a great shining in the upper air, 
with a strange trouble and conflict of the forces below; when the 
moon and stars fulfil their ministrations to an earth that trembles in 
darkness and a sea that moans in pain; a night of elemental con- 
tradictions : vast calm in the heavens, but mighty tumult under the 
heavens ; the clouds drifting luminously yet softly overhead, but the 
North-West Wind going forth tumultuously below, with his foot on 
the neck of the Deep. 

The cold moonlight from heaven crept into the Cave and touched 
the dead goat, and trembled on Rohan’s face and hands as if in 
benediction ; but no benediction came; and the man’s heart was 
fierce as a beast’s within him, and the man’s brain was mad. Asa 
wild beast broods in its cave, gazing out through the lunar sheen 
with glazed and mindless eyes, Rohan crouched in his place ina 
sort of savage trance. One hour—two—passed thus. He seemed 
scarcely to see or hear. 

Meanwhile the foaming, surging tide had drifted out through the 
Gate, and the tomb-like rocks and stones were again visible on the 
weedy, shingly shore. The sea roared farther off, beyond the Gate, 
but its roar was still deafening. The wind, moreover, was yet rising, 
and there was a halo like Saturn’s ring round the vitreous Moon. 

All at once Rohan leapt to his feet and listened ; for above the 
roar of the sea and the shriek of the wind he heard a startling sound. 
In a moment he sprang to the mouth of the Cave—and not too 
soon ; for the Cathedral was full of men, and wild faces were moving 
up from beneath towards his hiding place. Ladders had at last 
been procured and, lashed together, placed against the dripping 
Altar. Up these ladders men were clambering. But when Rohan 
appeared like a ghost above them in the moonlight, they i 
back with a loud cry. 

Only for an instant ; then they began to swarm up again. 


(To be continued.) 





TABLE TALK. 


BY SYLVANUS URBAN, GENTLEMAN. 


Some notes of legends and superstitions, collected in the course of 
a sojourn on the Islands of the Azores, in the mid-Atlantic, sent me 
by Mr. J. E. Muddock, are in substance curiously like some of those 
Bushman legends which I quoted in these pages in April and May, 
from an interesting communication which I had received from the 
friends of the late Dr. Bleek ‘at the Cape of Good Hope. They 
are like in substance, in spite of all the differences of race, time, 
place, and religion. The Bushmen are an almost isolated race of 
low type pagans ; the inhabitants of the Azores—the Islands of the 
Hawks—are Portuguese Christians, who settled there nearly three 
centuries and a half ago, finding there no native population what- 
ever. Those readers who remember our Bushman notes of April 
and May will recollect to what a large extent the legends deal with 
the talking of animals, and with animal actions running on the same 
lines and proceeding from the same motives as those of human 
beings. Similar legends form the unwritten literature of the natives 
of these isolated islands. Wagtails, for example, Mr. Muddock 
states, are very numerous on the Azores; they are among the most 
familiar objects in the streets, they perch on the verandahs, and 
they ride unmolested on the backs of the donkeys, for no one thinks 
of harming a wagtail. And here is the reason :— 

During the flight into Egypt, while the Virgin Mary and St. Joseph were 
crossing the desert with the child Jesus, a quail saw them, and immediately 
cried out—“ Aqui vai, agui vai!” (Here they go, here they go!) Mary heard 
the sinful quail, and pressing her blessed charge closer to her bosom, she turned 
and said—*“ Oh, quail, be cursed! For this evil deed henceforth and for ever 
thou shalt be unable to rise high into the air, but be doomed to skim near the 
surface of the earth, so that thy enemies can slay thee.” It happened that a 
little wagtail heard the wicked quail and, silently following the fugitives, it 
pitifully swept the desert sand over their foot-prints with its long tail, so that 
their enemies might not be able to track them. Mary saw the pretty bird at its 
self-appointed task, and she blessed the wagtail, and promised that it should for 
evermore be held sacred by man. And so to this day a wagtail is never wan- 
tonly killed, and fortunate indeed is that man who chances to see a wagtail 
in his path in the early morning. 


It is a pretty story, and the only notable difference between it and 
the legends of the native tribes of the Cape of Good Hope consists 
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in the fact that it takes the form of a Christian tradition. Here is 


another of a similar character :— 

The lupine,'a plant which grows most luxuriously in these islands, was in 
former ages a‘sweet and pleasant flower, but during the journey of the Mother of 
Jesus across ‘the desert the passage lay through a field of lupines, and the dry 
pods rattled on every side as if to betray her ; whereupon the Virgin, trembling 
for the safety of her charge, cursed the plant and said that henceforth it should 
be bitter as gall, and no longer serve man as food. 

The white dove, favoured by tradition in most countries, is locally 


sacred upon the Azores, for :— 

It happened that during the fifteenth century San Miguel was visited by the 
plague, and when it was at its height the frightened people gathered together in 
the Church of the Matriz, to celebrate Preces or mass, and to pray that God would 
stay the ravages of the visitation. At the conclusion of the service a white dove 
fluttered in at an open window, and after flying round the church | three times it 
alighted on the high altar. 

“A miracle, a miracle!” shouted the people. 

** It is a sign from heaven that our prayers have been heard,” answered the 
priests. From that hour the plague was stayed. And ever since have been 
celebrated the festivals of the Pombinha or white dove, which begin after Easter 
and last for seven weeks. 

The people of the Azores, transported from Europe to these specks 
of land in mid-ocean before the dawn of modern history, have scarcely 
yet begun to emerge from the middle ages, and stories like these 
link the medizval races of Europe with the aboriginal African 


Bushmen. 




























In remembrance, probably, of my having quoted in these pages, 
two months ago, his lines on Blake and Walt Whitman, Mr. R. H. 
Horne favours me with the following original verses, addressed to 
another famous American writer :— 
TO BRET HARTE 


From R. H. HORNE. 
“* One touch of Nature makes the whole world kin.” 














O Man of many a touch, deep as the breast 
Of Nature—each so true that each seems best— 
Between us swings the grand Atlantic sea ! 
We are all waves alike in our unrest, 











But that vast depth, and distance ever fraught 
With glories, shadows, wrecks of wealth and thought, 
Is but a spirit’s touch from thee to me— 
| Thy words electric fresh from Nature brought. 








Run slow awhile, my sunny sands—and thine— 

Once more I’ll cross the dragon-crested brine ; 
And, having ate the fruit, behold a Tree 

Rooted in Mother Earth’s old love divine, 


June ist, 1876. 
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BRILLIANT prose writing seems to be going out of fashion. Readers 
do not appear to look for it or care for it, and writers, even of the 
higher class, have ceased as a rule to aim at any high standard of 
style. It is not long since a great occurrence, happy, or sad, or ter- 
rible, would be celebrated by a magnificent leading article in the 
Times, sentences and passages whereof would linger on the memory 
for days like stanzas from the great poets. The death of the first 
Napoleon and the death of Lord Macaulay are examples, that sug- 
gest themselves on the moment, which elicited articles in the leading 
journal full of such a rich, fresh eloquence that the feeling with 
which one read them is a memorable sensation that has not yet 
died out. During the Crimean war the special correspondence in the 
papers was marked from time to time in the same way. Whatever 
happens now—even if it is a great war in Europe which all the world 
stops to watch with breathless interest—no one thinks of describing 
the battles as Dr. Russell described the events at Balaclava and 
Inkerman, though the author of those passages continues himself to 
be one of the chroniclers of the story. And people, so far as I can 
judge, do not recognise the difference. If in bookwork or periodi- 
cal literature or journalism a passage with the old ring of soul-stirring 
eloquence appears it gets passed by unnoticed. No doubt in times 
past the taste for prose pitched in a high key led often to inflation 
and fustian, and, even in great writers sometimes, to a tiresome poising 
of sentences and occasionally to a straining after effect which would 
lead to the introduction of what may be called the “stagey” 
element. But I am not sure that we are not now falling into the 
habit of confounding genuine eloquence and power in the use of 
language with meretricious effects, and I find authors of great ability 
and enviable reputation writing as though it were not of the smallest 
importance whether they made good sentences or bad. 





A cuRIOsITy among the monthly magazines of the time is one 
called Zerra Firma, which appears to be written, edited, printed, 
and published by one man, and to be always on one subject. It is 
the organ of John Hampden, who is also the “New Geographical 
Society.” This gentleman, who is not altogether unknown to fame, 
is possessed by the idea that the world is flat. Since he has 
agitated this subject for a great many years without making many 
disciples he has grown angry at his work, and in the June number 
of his periodical he declares with much emphasis that “there is not 
a schoolmaster in the kingdom, not a member of the College of 
Preceptors, not a scientific professor in Europe, not a naval or 
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military officer in Her Majesty’s service that knows the shape of the 
world on which he lives, or is even competent to discuss the ques- 
tion.” -And then he goes a step further and insists that “there is 
not a minister of the gospel, in the Church or out of it, that has the 
moral courage to defend the inspired word of God against the infidel 
superstitions with difficulty imposed upon our grandmothers three 
hundred years ago.” Mr. Hampden, it seems, has appealed in vain 
to all these authorities to abandon the pernicious heresy of Galileo, 
and he finds his last resource to be “to awaken popular feeling on 
the subject, and to urge parents, especially of the middle and hum- 
bler classes, to resist all attempts at compulsory education till the 
School Boards and other educational professors can, in the most open 
and public manner, clear themselves of the charges herein brought 
against them.” Notwithstanding the little progress which Mr. 
Hampden has made against the scientific delusion of the age he is 
very sanguine. He tells us in the second number of his magazine 
that he is “resolved to crush and exterminate all such baseless and 
preposterous fallacies,” and informs us that “the directors. of the 
South Kensington Museum dare not submit to any adverse scrutiny 
of many of their apparatus, and only trust by the exclusion of honest 
doubters to uphold their baseless fictions for a few months longer.” 
As far as I can judge from this gentleman’s writings he is consistent in 
his theory, which appears to be that the surface of the earth is an im- 
movable plane, bearing no analogy with the planets or stars, and 
when a‘ship travels round the world and arrives in the end at its 
starting’point he declares that it has simply moved in a circle as a 
horse ‘does in a circus. With regard to the limits of this plane which 
no traveller has ever passed, I imagine he would contend that they 
are guarded by impassable ice, but I do not know how he would 
account for the fact that about the largest circuit that a vessel can 
make on the surface of the world is made without approaching very 
nearly to the regions of intense cold. Mr. Hampden, vigorous as he 
is in the use of language, does not appear to me to grapple closely 
+with the arguments of his numerous opponents,:and when he finds 
himself in a difficulty he seems. to: take refuge in the allegation that 
his antagonist has begged the question by assuming the globular 
theory in the course of the argument. Nevertheless, even allowing 
Mr. Hampden to be not the most logical .or.even the most! candid of 
reasoners, the difficulty of bringing the truth of the globular theory 
home to his convictions seems to me to.be a:point of some scientific 
—or at least of some psychological interest. 
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